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Earning and Saving. 


Careful saving and money at interest to- 


gether work wonders. 


No reason appears 


for doubting the account of the Connecticut 
farm hand, Patrick Mahaney, who is stated 
to have laid up $5200 during thirty-two 
years hard work and close saving in the 
land of steady habits, his wages having 
never been above twelve dollars per month. 
Board and second-hand clothing were in- 


eluded. 


He used neither liquor nor tobacco, 


his only weakness having been a few 
cents spent for lemon candy. At the age of 
fifty-six he has returned to Ireland, where 
his frugal habits will enable him, in his 
simple way, to live well without work. His 
little competency had been laid away at 
wages which seem absurdly small to many 
workmen who handle four or five times as 
much money ina year, yet never so much 
as begin a bank account. 

This farm hand’s cash wages for the 
thirty-two years amounted to only about 


$4500, 


How could he have saved over one- 


sixth more than he earned? By the seem- 
ing magic of compound interest. Money 
compounded at four per cent. doubles in 
sixteen or seventeen years. An average 
amount of $2600 in the savings bank for 
seventeen years would amount to the sum 
alleged to have been saved. During the 
last few years, interest would have been 
much more than the wages. 

Any one who will work and save may win 
a competency to retire on at the age when 
the heedless hand-to-mouth workman be- 
gins to wonder whether he may not become 
atown charge. Every dollar saved before 
aman is forty, becomes two or three dollars 
by the time he reaches an age when nature 
suggests to go more slowly and to rest by 
the way. An example like that of frugal 
Patrick Mahaney is of value,as an antidote 
in these feverish times of vain search for 
happiness through wasteful extravagance. 
It was well said in ancient times: ‘‘ He is 
richest who wants least.’? Youth is the 
time to work and save. The result is health, 
simple tastes and money at interest as a 
statf for later years. 

Extremes of saving exist, to be sure, and 
economy may go too far. Butitis well to 
bear in mind that saving a competence de- 
pends more on will power and determina- 


tion 


than upon the amount of money 
earned. 


— 
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Early Housing of Stock. 





We have come to the last week in October 
when our animals need increased attention. 
Very little can now be obtained out of 


doors. 


The season for pasturing is practi- 


cally past, and while stock may be allowed 
torun out during pleasant days, it should 
be housed at night or during cold or stormy 


days, 


There is little gained in compelling ani- 
mals to get their own living as long as the 
ground is bare and vegetation of little 


Value, 
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ion. This will bea fine start toward 
ying them through the winter, as they 


Should 


not be allowed to grow poor or the 
animals to remain stationary in 


h during this long period of remain- 
tthe barn. 
‘ere must be the food required for main- 


‘ before any return can be expected, 


en there should be sufficient in addi- 
‘produce good results at the pail or in 
‘wth of young animals. And it should 


bered that generally it is the extra 
ziven that produces the best and 
ititable results. 
sa Bible maxim that will apply 
is case: “* He that deviseth liberal 
y liberal things shall he stand.” 
‘e found most convenient and best 
tables for all kinds of stock, where 
us can be kept and properly cared 


‘tle, even to last spring’s calves, 
pi separate stalls where they can 
‘| then have its place, and will be 
‘ain of obtaining its share of the 
: when several are kept in one 
‘or pen. There also-will be less 
' feeding. Feeding stock out of 
isually a wasteful practice, and 
‘' compelling animals t6 remain. 
d share of the day in winter 
‘ be permitted. A short time out 
‘the weather is favorable is well 
at every farmer will notice that 
“re are good stables the ‘animals 


“to remain in them to being out of 


‘9 as I write and we are getting 
real touch of fall weather after 
h has been unusually warm and 


the eo at 5 ‘for weeks, It is mid-afternoon and 


Stable 


are waiting to be admitted to the 
and their evening ne. 


Of course cows that are kept in the 
stable nights early in autumn should be 
well bedded to keep them comfortable and 
clean. Where this is done all through the 
winter, it will require considerable material 
for the purpose. On our own farm no 
straw is fed, but all is required for bedding 
all of the animals, horses, hogs and cattle. 
As there is a power and cutter in the barn, 
the straw is cut fur bedding the cows. It is 
more conveniently used in this condition, 
does not reyuire so much for bedding, and 
makes better handling of the manure. 

E. R. TOWLE. 

Franklin County, Vt., Oct. 28. 


Keeping Bees. 


It is a source of wonderment that more of 
our farmers do not keep at least a few 
swarms of bees. Around them on all sides 
blossom fields of clover, the pastures are 
gilded with golden rod and the woods 
studded with basswood. 

Unlike other stock, bees require no special 
pasturage. They forage upon that which is 
unavailable to everything else. 

Should you broach the subject of bee- 
keeping to a group of farmers, nine out of 
every ten would tell you that his father or 
grandfather used to keep bees, and that he 
could do anything he chose with them, and 
would probably conclude by telling you that 
he had often thought of keeping a few 
swarms himself, but had never begun. Now 
there must be a cause. Nearly every one 
keeps his hens, and why should he not keep 
bees as well? 

The plain facts are these: most people 
prefer to go without honey rather than run 
the ‘‘terrible risk ’’ of being stung by bees. 
There are those to whom a bee sting is 
especially painful, but for the ordinary per- 
son the scare is more serious than the hurt. 
Even the oldest and most experienced bee- 
keepers do not find the sharp-pointed “tail 
of a bee,’”’ an instrument of pleasure. How- 
ever, the hurt is only momentary, and has 
no lasting effects. 

The daily papers of our large cities have 
done as much or more than any other agency 
to discourage the bee-keeping industry. 
Frequently our eye will be attracted by 
such a headline as this: ‘‘ Killed by Bees,’’ 
or *‘ Severely Bitten by Bees.“ The column 
usually goes on tostate that Mr. Brown 
was working with his bees when they 
viciously set upon him, biting him furiously. 
Now toa bee man such trash is amusing, 
to say tite~feasty“2ven although the victim 
of the *‘ biting ’? may have found it other- 
wise. Bees do not bite. They are ncapa- 
ble of even puncturing the skin of a mature 
grape, and though they are often accused of 
injuring fruit, they are powerless to do so 
unless the skin of the’ fruit has been pre- 
viously broken by birds, wasps, or other 
agencies, in which case bees will suck the 
juice. 

Bees require less care than most farm 
stock, and a few swarms can be successfully 
cared for at odd hours, thus seemingly tak- 
ing no real outlay of time. Who is there 
that is not fond of their delicious sweets? 
And yet so few produce it. 

The first step is toget some book on bees; 
read it, and read it carefully. Then get 
some bees and goin easily. Do not think 
that the knowledge of bee-keeping is to 
come as a dream, yet a sufficient knowledge 
may be obtained by reading to enable one 
to begin, and after that experience is as 
good a guide as can be had. 

Iu may resemble plunging into chilly 
water, but when once in, the worst is over. 
The bee is shorn of its terror, and instead 
of regarding it as a buzzing, whirring demon 
bent on its pain-dispensing mission, it nat- 
urally enough becomes a part of the stock 
as much as hens or sheep. Try it! 

Bee-keepers, please don’t smile. This 
article is intended for non bee-keepers, not 
for you. B. E. GOODNOUGH. 

Danville, Vt. 
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A Busy Garden Farm. 


Market gardens located near large cities 
usually depend quite largely on crops 
grown under glass. The land is culti- 
vated on an extensive system because of 
its extremely high value by the acre, and 
the crops are sold to city dealers. But a 
market garden like the one described in 
this article, located twenty miles or more 
from the largest cities of the section, would 
naturally be conducted on somewhat differ- 
ent lines. 

The well-known farm of C. E. and G. B. 
Coolidge, Middlesex County, Mass.,comprises 
about 150 acres, devoted almost wholly to 
vegetables, for which a market is found in 
the towns and small cities of the vicinity. 
These smaller markets, which are usually 
neglected by the average market gardener, 

are found to be an excellent outlet for the 
products of this place, and during the past 
fifteen years a business of fifteen to twenty- 
five thousand dollars per year has been built 
up without interference with business of 
other market gardeners. 

That the dealers in the small towns ap- 
preciate a regular supply of good vegetables 
may be judged from the illustration, which 
shows the farm teams loaded up and ready 
to start out to supply the trade. While the 
amount sold in any one ‘town is compara- 
tively small, the total reaches a larger 
amount, and the prices average fully as well 
as when the produce is taken to Boston or 
other large markets. In small markets’ 
prices do not reach extreme figures, some- 
times noted ,in large icities, while ou the 
other hand. periods of glut and extreme low 
prices seldom occur, so that the average 
reaches a fair amount, and the trade is 
considered more reliable. The Coolidge 
Brothers find, however, that hothouse 
products, such as tomatoes, cucumbers and 
carnations, are still sold to best advantage 
through the commission dealers of large 
cities. 








Thefarm crops include the usual varie- 


ties of vegetables ; early cabbages. have been 
a specialty for years. They thrive on 
rather moist, heavy land, which includes a 
large part of the farm, and have never failed 
to produce a profitable yield. The Jersey 
Wakefield, of a specially selected strain, is 
the favorite variety. Celery isanother crop 
which does exceedingly well, and usually 
follows early vegetables, such as peas, pota- 
toes and string beans. These crops nearly 
always succeed on account of the thor- 
ough methods employed and the aid of 
abundant water supply. The water comes 
from a small artificial pond, and is 
pumped through a series of large and 
small pipes of iron, from which it 
is distributed through hose over at least 
fifty acres of the farm. Some of the 
soil is light and feels the drought severely 
unless irrigated, and nearly all parts of the 
farm need water at certain times of the 
year in dry seasons. Much of the con- 
tinued success of the crops is owing to the 


? , 

two forms of rake, anda good hand in a 
‘productive bog with them can harvest 
seventy-five to eighty measures of berries in 
a day, measure holding six quarts. As 
this is t double the amount that a smart 
hand picker would get, it not only cheapens 
the cost of harvesting, but shortens the 
time, so that the grower can wait longer be- 
fore he begins to harvest, and be more sure 
of getting them in before they are frost 
bitten. Asa rule, the pickers are paid by 
the measure, and as the meadow is divided 
by lines and each picker takes a division or 
strip across, it is easy to see that all are 
picking the fruit clean. - 

Naturally many broken stalks, leaves 
and defective berries come in when picked 
this way, and winnowing machines are used 
to take out such as can be blown away. 
Then they are placed in racks where they 
can..be. looked over before going to the 
barrel. The bulk of the crop is put in stor- 
age houses until the market demands it, 





abundant supply of manure, which is sent 


which will be in from six weeks to three 
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NEW TULIP ‘COTTAGE MAID.’’ 
Color, rose shaded with white. See page 5. 





by the carload from Boston. There is a 
railroad station on the farm and a side 
track from the railroad line, which enables 
the,cars to be unloaded right on thefarm. In 
the same way cars can be loaded with vege- 
tables for the city right in the fields where 
they are grown. 

Although outdoor crops are the main reli- 
ance, yet the greenhouses considered by 
themselves comprise an important feature. 
They are heated by steam boilers, aggre- 
gating 100-horse power, and are used for 
growing cucumbers, lettuce, radishes and 
other common forcing crops. Carnations 
and other flowering plants are an impor- 
tant specialty. The soil in some of the 
greenhouses has been sterilized by heat- 
ing in order to kill the insect pests 
and germs which cause various plant 
diseases. The sterilizer is a large box 
with a net-work of steam pipes in- 
side. After passing through the steril- 
izer, a boxful at a time, the soil is free from 
sources of disease for at least a year. The 
greenhouse crops are supplied with liquid 
manure from large tanks in the boiler room. 
Commercial fertilizers and solid manures 
are also used. Part of the crops are grown 
on benches of earth under which are set 
rhubard roots for forcing, thus growing the 
vegetables in two stories. 


— 
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Cranberry Culture. 
II, 


After planting the surface needs to be 
kept free from weeds,and this is usually done 
by pulling them by hand, as a hoe or horse 
implement would mix the sand and the soil 
beneath it. The meadow is also usually too 
soft to allow a horse on it. The flooding iu 
winter prevents the plants from being 

heaved out by the action of the freezing, 
and also prevents early blooming which 
‘might be killed by the late frosts. While 
some flood for a short time after the fruit is 
formed to keep off certain insects, this plan 
is not recommended, as it sometimes does 
‘more injury than the insects would do. 
When the bog is flooded and covered with 
ice care is needed that water does not ac- 
cuwulate under the ice and raise it so as to 
lift the roots of the plants from the ground. 

While formeriy the picking was nearly 
always done by hand, and growers were 
prejudiced against the use of a cranberry 











rake, now nearly all use one or the other of | 


months after the harvest. In these houses 
no artificial cold temperature is needed, but 
it is sometimes necessary to heat them to 
prevent freezing if they are not shipped be- 
fore cold weather. Most of the berries are 
sent off in clean, well-ventilated barrels, 
though dealers or middlemen put them in 
boxes for the accommodation of the retail 
dealers. 

There are many different varieties which 
have been given distinctive names, and 
some of them have good reputations for the 
size or the keeping quality of the fruit, or 
for their productiveness, while some seem 
to do well only when grown near where they 
originated. A person setting a new planta- 
tion should be governed by the knowledge 
he can get of the bog where he obtains his 
plants, as if he gets an unproductive variety 
he may be obliged to root them out and set 
a new lot of plants before he will be re- 
warded for his labor. As in setting fruit 
trees he will find it more profitable to pay a 
good price for good cuttings than to have 
poor ones given him. 

There are four well-defined types of cran- 
berry varying in shape. The Bell, so called 
from the form being bell-shaped. The 
Bugle, which is more elongated. . The Olive, 
resembling that fruit in form,and the;Cherry 
which is nearly round. Each of these has 
several varieties differing in earliness of 
ripening, co'or and keeping quality, and 
perhaps in flavor when cooked, though to a 
less extent. Then there are some varieties 
so intermediate bet ween two types that it is 
not easy to say with which they should be 
classed. The bell-shaped are favorites in 
New Jersey. The Bugle, or long berry, 
is not seen as often as the others. The 
Olive-shaped berry is less common than 
the Bell or the Cherry forms, but some 
of those which have this form have 
the reputation of being the best berry, 
while on Cape Cod and in some other sec- 
tions where the fruit is most grown the 
cherry-shaped berries are the most com- 
mon and thought to be the most productive. 
It is nearest to the natural type of the wild 
berry, atid usually all of this type adapt 
themselves to almost any soil. The Wis- 
consin Cranberry Growers Association ‘is 
doing some good work in testing distinct 
sorts and giving them trade names, and 
there may be a field here for careful investi- 
gation. 


take from this bulletin, and it may be in- 
structive to some of those who have written 
inquiries to this office in regard to the pros- 
pect of the cranberry market for this year. 
** By an examination of the price lists of the 
New York market from 1870 to 1902 it is 
found that the prices of cranberries have 
varied widely in that time. The lowest 
ranges of prices quoted were in April, 1879, 
when the berries sold at $3.50 to $4 a barrel ; 
November, 1889, $4 to $7.50; April, 1889, 
$3.50 to $5.50; November, 1896, and Jannary, 
1897, $5 to $5.50; April, 1897, $3.50 to $5, 
and November, 1901, $6 to $7. The highest 
prices noted were $15 to $16 a barrel in 
April, 1874; $14 to $15 in April, 1876; $13 to 
$13.50 in January, 1884; $13 to $14 in March, 
1695, and $10 to $12 in January, 1903. No 
prices are accessible for 1880, 1881, 1882, 
1884, 1885, 1887 and 1888. The usual price 
has been from $7 to $10 a barrel.”’ 





Celery Culture in Wisconsin. 


The work of planting is done by hand. 
Many bright growers have attempted to 
perfect a machine that will take the place 
of human fingers, and the result of their 
toil and thought is a sharpened stick that 
any boy may whittle out of a broom handle. 
Even this aid is disdained by the husky 
Polish women, who do the work of the 
celery field. They take the bunches of 
green things that look like a handful of 
fancy plumage from a milliner’s model hat 
and carefully separating them, make a hole 
for each in the black soil with the right 
forefinger and stamp the dirt lightly about 
it with the same tool of nature. This slow 
and tedious process must be continued row 
after row and acre by acre, until half the 
park-like reservation of 175 acres is dotted 
over with sprigs of green. Work opens on 
May day and continues until the seed for 
the winter crop, which has been planted 
under the April showers, has sent out other 
little stalks a couple of inches into the sun- 
light. By the middle of June the greater 
portion of the acreage has been covered, 
leaving only the planting of the last rows 
and the renewals to be given attention. 

The wheat farmer would say it was all 
over but taking the money at the elevator, 
but the delicatessen farmer knows his troub- 
les, and the heavy drafts on his bank ac- 
count have jyst begun. He can cut outthe 


weeds: —* the rows with his cultiva- 
Of por, for 8 are 34 feet apart, but the 
‘ weeds'on tt je sides of the rews and between 


*| the plants, which stand from three tp six 


inches distant from each other, must be 
pulled by the fingers of the same Polish 
women who planted the tiny settings. The 
weeds never stop growing and the Polish 
women never cease pulling until the har- 
vest wind comes out of the north. If it 
were not for the Polish women there would 
be no celery crop, for their labor is invalu- 
able to the grower, and could scarce be re- 
placed at a price he could afford to pay. 
Their ages range from fifteen to eighty, 
grandmother and grandchild often working 
together in the same row. They are pict- 
uresque. Their native love for color finds 
expression in bright head and neckerchiefs, 
and the calico of their gowns is expressive 
of taste, giving to the background of green 
the flavor of that old-world peasantry that 
furnished a motif to the genius of Millet. 

These women draw sixty-five cents a day 
for their labor during the planting and 
weeding season, when the work is compara- 
tively light, and they retain the European 
notion that there is always another day to 
come, and that nothing is in a hurry to 
such an extent that it at times requires 
strenuous argument to causethem to move 
rapidly, but in the harvest time the rate is 
a dollar, as a greater number are required, 
and they understand quite as clearly as do 
the labour leaders the law of supply and de- 
mand. Looking at a field in August is akin 
to considering an army of feather dusters 
on dress parade. There are few things 
more beautiful outside the great floral dis- 
tricts of California and Florida than the 
picture made by the thousands of waving 
plumes of green that respond to the faintest 
breeze and bow betore the patter of the 
lightest raindrops. 

Harvest is the hurry time in the boggy 
field, but with the early crop haste is made 
slowly. First in the order of operations is 
the process of bleaching, which requires 
two weeks to perfect, and may be done 
either by covering the rows from the sun 
with boards or by hilling them with earth 
to the height of the plant tops. When all 
of the stalks are white and break brittle to 
the touch, they are removed from the ground 
with potato forks, or, if it be late in the 
treatment of the winter crop, and rushing 
is demanded to escape a heavy freeze, a 
plow is called into service. But the plants 
are handled tenderly. Breaking means 
ruin. The stalks are gathered in the arms 
of the women and carried to the waiting 
trenches, each alfoot deep by six inches 
wide, and some of them the length of a 
field, where they are packed tightly and 
then covered over with earth and liberal 
coatings of heavy straw. Lying twenty- 
five to fifty feet apart, at intervals of great- 
est convenience tu the harvesters, they ap- 
pear as winrows of hay in a meadow—but 
hay of a price that might well turn the head 
of a horse finding it in his manger. 

The trench is the grower’s only storage- 
house. Marketing his product is his easiest 
task. He kicks away the covering of straw, 
removes a little of the black earth, and car- 
ries the quantity needed for the filling of 
his day’s orders to his wash house, which 
is usually an unpretentious shed near his 
home. Here the stalks are sorted and 
washed, and after the reiection of the 
spotted ones—for there are no “ seconds ” 
in the celery trade—the crisp plants are re- 
lieved of their masses of spragly roots, tied 
into bunches of a dozen each and packed in 
boxes holding a half-dozen or a dozen 
bunches, the smaller lots selling at $1 and 





We give a table of past prices which we 


the larger at $2 in the commission houses, 





or free on board to the tradesman of the 


territory covered by express orders. This. 


is the early fall price. It advances during 
the season, and now stands at $1.20 and 
$2.40, or twenty cents a dozen. ‘“ With all 
its hardships,” said a grower’s sprightly 
wife, a woman whose buoyant bearing, 
clear complexion and shining eyes told of 
life away from the smcke and dirt of the 
city, “I would not trade it for a city ca- 
reer.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


— 





Live Stock Notes. 


Sows from the last spring litter may very 
well be bred when eight months old, if they 
have been well cared for and kept making 
a thrifty growth. Some breed at six or-seven 
months old, but it is not a good plan to 
breed them so young, as they have not at- 
tained full growth, and after they have 
bred they will not grow as well as before,,. 
but incline to take on fat more readily. 
Tuose that have farrowed before should not- 
be bred again until the pigs are taken away,,. 
but this can usually be done at eight weeks. 
old, and then as soon as the sow is begin- 
niug to gain well she can be bred, and her 
feed will go to the embryo instead of fat- 
tening her if it is what it should be. To 
breed her while the pigs are suckling robs 
either the present or the future litter of 
what it should have for proper nourishment.. 
On the contrary, if she is left too long with- 
out breeding, the tendency to fill up with 
fat lessens the chance of her having a large 
litter oc even of her breeding at all, and she 
will not have as much milk for her pigs 
when they are born. For this reason we 
have heard an experienced breeder say that. 
he would allow his sows to have two litters 
a year even if he could not get anything 
for the fall pigs, But there is always a de- 
mand for them as roasting pigs if not for 
any other purpose. Both spring and fall 
litters arein better demand and bring better 
prices if they are early and have made a 
thrifty growth before they are sold. 


We never have liked the idea of attempt- 
ing to selectone breed of hogs asa bacon 
breed b-cause they had more lean meat 
than other breeds. Perhaps it is some de- 
fect in our education,-but we think all such 
breeds, from the Southern Razor-back to the 
more improved Tamworth, require too much 
feeding and too long a period tomake their 
growth in to be the profitable hog for the 


farmer who wants to convert his corn into. 


meat, that he may have less pounds to draw 
to market to get the money he needs, and 
who also desires to know that his farm is 
increasing in fertility instead of becoming 
exhausted and run out. But when they 
talk about making good bacon pork by feed- 
ing more bran, middlings and alfalfa 
or clover and less corn, and thus build- 
ing up muscle or lean meat _ instead 
of fat or lard, then it is another matter. 
Experiments made some years ago at the 
Massachusetts station showed that it was 
possible to raise pork in that way by a 
proper admixture of feeds that would con- 
tain as much lean meat as the bacon packers. 
desire, and alsoto get the hogs ready for 
market as soon and as cheaply as though 
they had fed the lard hog on corn. But the 
experiments fell rather flat then because 
the packers in Boston would not pay as 
much for the bran-fed and clover-fed hogs 
as for those that had been corn fed. Whether 
they would do so now we do not know, but. 
if they will, those who have to buy their 
grain feed would be willing to use more 
middlings and less corn, and the objections 
would only come from the corn-growing 
section where they would have to sell corn 
and buy other feed to replace it. 


The fact that the sire is one-half the herd, 
or has as much to doin imprinting those traits 
that he inherits from his parents, is very 
well understood now among dairymen. 
Those who raise their calves which they 
expect or hope to take a place iu their dairy 
a few years hence, are willing to pay a good 
price for the use of a bull of well-established 
dairy qualities such as they wish to per- 
petuate, whether to be for liberal production 
of milk, butter or beef. Those who care 
no more for the bull than to know that he 
is able to get the cow with calf are in the 
minority, and although they pay high prices 
for good cows to take the places of such as 
are superannuated, they seldom make much 
money in the dairy business. They are com- 
paratively few, we trust, but among those 
who keep skeep and swine we fear that those 
who are critical in regard tothe animal they 
put at the head of the herd are but few. If 
the animal can get pigs or lambs they seem to 
think no moreis needed. They expect by care 
and feeding to do the rest and to grow good 
lambs or hogs from anything that is dropped. 
They sometimes succeed in getting good 
animals in that way, but occasionally they 
make failures, and then they blame the sea- 
son or the mother of the animal, although 
they have selected her with more care than 
they did its sire, and wonder why they 
should have such “‘ bad luck.’’ If they read 
of a farmer in one of the Western States 
who pays $5000 for a boar, or half that 
amount for aram thatis from the best of 
selected stock, they wonder why men will 
be so foolish, and then they purchase an- 
other $5 or perhaps $15 animal to head their 
herds, and expect good results. And if 
what they raise and want to sell will not. 
bring as much as the;Western-bred animals, 
they fee] that the buyers must be prejudiced. 





If you put yoar whole manhood into the 
business, your farm will grow richer, your 
pocketbook fuller and your whole family 
happier.—R. W. Ellis, Somerset County, 
Me. 

Mottles may be caused by over-ripe or 
over-heated cream, but in almost ninety- 
nine cases out of onehundred the cause is 
due to improper salting. I have yet to see 
atan exhibit a sample of unsalted butter 
that was mottled. William D. Baker, 
Quincy, N. H. 
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Dairy. 


Moderate Demand for Butter. 

The supply of fresh butter is only mod- 
erate, but the stock of storage goods is very 
large and absorbs a part of the demand 
whenever the market advances. Hence the 
call for fresh dairy and creamery is only 
fairly active and not brisk enough to ad- 
vance the price beyond a fraction of a cent 
on the upper grades. 

The — reliance on cold storage 
tends to keep prices more nearly on an even 
basis than formerly. Extremely high or 
very low quotations now rarely occur. The 
supply of choice Northern dairy has been 
lighter this week, the cold weather having 
lessened the output or shipments. Pasture 
feed will be poor from now on and amounts 
to little. Box butter is in fair demand. 
Print goods are rather scarce and bring a 
full cent more than tub butter. 

Chapin & Adams: “ Usually at this sea- 
son of the year butter advances in prices, 
but the movement in this direction is at 
present very slight. The stock in storage 
is much larger than at this time last year, 
and any tendency of the market to advance 
brings vut some of the storage stock and 
even down the quotations. Hence the out- 
look for high prices is not encouraging. 
The effect of the colder weather already 
appears in the slightly poorer quality of 
recent receipts of creamery butter. Usually 
the cold weather causes a lot of mottled 
butter, but not much trouble ‘of this kind 

et been noticed.” 
*8 cheese market is quiet, with a small 
fractional decline noted in some lines. With 
the firm condition of butter markets cheese 
should maintain present quotations or ad- 
vance. Most of the present offerings in 
Boston are Vermont and New York made. 
Not much Ohio and Wisconsin cheese is in 


sight. 








‘Meeting of Milk Producers. 

The milk situation was considered in all 
its relations at the milk producers’ meeting 
in Boston, Thursday, Oct. 22. Discussion, 
however, hinged mainly on {the questions 
of arbitration and the disposal of the sur- 
plus milk. * oe 

Finally, in case the contractors still re- 
fused to arbitrate, the directors of the union 
were instructed to insist onaflat price of 
374 cents per 8}-quart can in Boston, the 
amount to be shipped at full price, not to be 
limited by last winter’s production. In 
case the contractors refuse, the matter of 
beginning a strike and holding back the 
milk is to be referred at once to the local 
unions. 

The outlook for arbitration is not consid- 
ered promising. The contractors, through 
their spokesman, George 0. Whiting, who 
was heard from by telephone, re-affirmed 
their decision not to submit the questions 
in dispute to the State board of arbitration. 

The refusal, however, was not a down- 
right “no,” so the meeting by its instruc- 
tions left a loophole by which the contractors 
may still agree to arbitrate if they choose. 
But in any event, declared the contractors, 
they would submit to arbitration on nothing 
but the price question, while the producers 
wish to overhaul the whole list of questions 
connected with the milk supply, especially 
the surplus price and the “zone system,” 
by means of which the contractors deduct a 
charge for freight greatly in excess of its 
actual cost to them. There is some possi- 
bility that the contractors would agree to 
arbitrate before a committee of three, of 
which they should nominate one member 
and the producers another; these two mem- 
bers to appoint athird. But the producers 
are rather suspicious of this idea, and in- 
sist on the State board as the only body 
that would be regarded with general confi- 
dence. It is decidedly the impression of 
those directors of the union who have 
talked with the contractors that the latter 
have no intention of agreeing to arbitration, 
and the prospect of such a settlement ap- 
pears slight. 

The chance of a peaceable outcome thus 
rests mainly ona possibility of satisfactory 
agreement regarding the so-called “ sur- 
plus.“ The temporary arrangement now in 
force calls for 394 cents per can, or 374 cents 
without the two cents allowed for carrying 
the general surplus. This price is all that 
the producers now ask. 

The most serious difficulty hinges on the 
clause “amount limited to last winter’s 
production and conditions.” The excess, if 
any, sent by cash producers is being paid 
for at so-called ‘‘ butter price,’’ about 17 
cents per can. Last winter the supply was 
very short, and many producers are making 
double the amount of milk they made the 
corresponding month last year. In such cases 
the “butter price ”’ of the surplus would cut 
down their average for the whole amount 
to an unreasonable extent. This feature of 
the arrangement likewise offers great scope 
for the perverted ingenuity of the con- 
tractors. While some of them carry it out 
quite fairly, others make it an excuse for 
special forms of contract which include in 
substance some of the worst features of the 
old-time surplus clauses, and leave pro- 
ducers almost at the mercy of the dealers. 

Sentiment at the meeting was strongly 
against anything like a return of the “ sur- 
plus” clause. A flat price, it was said by 
many, must be insisted on above every- 
thing. Secretary Hunter warned the pro- 
ducers that this surplus arrangement was 
exactly what the contractors were most 
anxious to see restored in its former power. 

The subject of strengthening the re- 
sources of the union was given considerable 
attention. Several members spoke their 
views regarding incorporation. One speaker, 
however, departed from the line followed 
by the others, and said that he believed that 
instead of incorporating the association it 
would be best to form a stock company. 
His plan was to have every member sub- 
scribe for at least a certain amount of the 
stock, and if any wanted to take more they 
would be at liberty to do so. This stock 
should not be assessable for more than 
its face value. The speader said that 
he had devoted a summer to the study 
of the workings of the English sys- 
tem of co-operative business and that he 
had found it very satisfactory. He thought 
the producers should be able to say to 
the contractors, “‘We are in a position to 
market our own producf,”’ and then they 
would receive better treatment. Evidently 
the idea is gaining ground of 'a closer form 
of organization of producers. It was also 
pointed out that better preparation should 
be made for critical times such as the pres- 
ent. The union should arrange so that 
cans, shippimg facilities and: selling ar- 
rangements can be provided in case of a 

milk war. Organizers should be sent to 
gather other producers into the union and 
to hurry out along the railroad lines in 
case of a strike and keep back the milk. 
For the present the local unions were urged 
to raise at least $1 per member, in addition 
to membership dues. — 

Since the meeting there have been various 
conferences between officers of the union 


and the dealers. The contractors were un- 
willing either to pay the straight price de- 
manded or to submit the matters in dispute 
to the State board. Evento a board made 
ap according to their own ideas they would 
submit no question other than that of the 
price. The matter has been referred to the 
local producers’ union. At time of writing, 
the result had not been announced. 


Hgricultural. 


Dried Blood as a Hog Food. 

The latest reported experiment in use of 
meat food for swine is from the Nebraska 
station. Two lots of Berkshire-Tamworth 
cross-bred pigs were used in the test. One 
lot was fed ground wheat torty per cent., 
wheat middlings forty per cent. and ground 
maize twenty per cent. The other lot was 
fed a ration consisting of ground wheat 
forty per cent., wheat middlings thirty-five 
per cent., ground maize twenty per cent. 
and dried blood five per cent. The experi- 
ment was divided into two ‘periods of six 
and eight weeks each. 

During the first period the lot having no 
dried blocd made an average gain of 1.01 
pounds per day, and consumed 3.84 pounds 
of grain for each pound of gain, against 0.95 
pound daily average and 4.10 pounds of 
grain for each pound of gain in the lot 
having the dried blood. During the second 
period, the lot having no dried blood made 
an average daily gain of 1.63 pounds, and 
consumed 4.68 pounds of grain for each 
pound of gain, against 1.55 pounds daily 
average gain, and 4.91 pounds of grain for 
each pound of gain in the other lot. In 
this test it will be seen that five per 
cent. dried blood added to the ration did 
not increase the gains from food con- 
sumed. This is to be attributed to 
the fact that all the lots had a mixed 
diet, viz.: lucerne pasture with forty 
per cent. wheat, thirty-five per cent. mid- 
dlings and twenty per cent. maize, in ad- 
dition to the five per cent. dried blood, 
which provided all the food nutrients re- 
quired, with sufficient protein. 

So far as one experiment with two lots of 
pigs can prove any question, it indicates 
that the mixed ration without the dried 
blood contains all the variety and all the 
protein or flesh-forming elements needed by 
pigs. 

In experiments conducted elsewhere, 
where only dried blood was added to a 
maize ration, a marked increase in the econ- 
omy of the gains resulted. These experi- 
ments would indicate that variety and a 
properly balanced ration are the chief 
factors in economical gains with growing 
pigs, and that dried blood is economical 
only when it is the cheapest method of sup- 
plying the protein to make a proper ration. 

C.G. F. 
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The Evils of Vivisection. — 


The Animals’ Defender has an article on 

“‘Human Vivisection,’”? which makes some 
astonishing revelations regarding an evil 
that may grow unless it is checked by 
some outspoken denunciation from promi- 
nent medical journals. It says that on 
Feb. 21, 1900, a hearing was given by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate to the 
advocates and opponents of a bill for the 
regulation of vivisection inthe District of 
Columbia, and that Dr. Osler, the president 
of a medical college, in opposition to the 
measure, said, in referring to a pamphlet 
published by the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, he desired to emphasize the fact 
that the sentiment of the medical pro- 
fession strongly condemn2d the making of 
experiments upon patients like those re- 
corded in the pamphlet, which were as 
repulsive to reputable physicians as the 
deep disgrace of an offending clergyman is 
repulsive to the cloth at large. 
The Animals’ Defender is of the opinion 
that this statement is not strictly correct, 
but whether it is right or wrong, it must be 
acknowledged that vivisection for scientific 
purposes has already gone too far, and that 
there are some doctors in apparently good 
standing who take no account of human 
suffering if they can make themselves fa- 
mous by the discovery of new cures—think- 
ing, no doubt, that the greatest good to the 
greatest number is desirable, though the 
individual withers during the work of re- 
search. ThejAnimals’ Defender calls special 
attention to a paper read before the New 
York Academy of Medicine on Dec. 1, 1887, 
by a doctor who had conceived the idea 
that the foot and mouth epidemic disorder, 
so fatal to certain animals, had a particular 
relation to scarlet fever ; and that if human 
beings were inoculated with the virus it 
might render them immune to scarletina. 
This vivisectionist, in the paper referred to, 
described some of his own experiments, 
and the first person he operated upon was a 
little boy. He inoculated the lad with the 
virus of the foot and mouth disease, and 
then exposed him to the infection of scarlet 
fever, by placing over his mouth a pillow 
that had been used by a patient suffering 
from that disease. Thetheory of this doc 
tor, by the way, has been: long discredited, 
but even if it were correct, he had no excuse 
that we can see for his disgusting attempt 
to prove it true. This is only one recorded 
instance of the abuse of human vivisection, 
but it shows something of the spirit of the 
man who would peep and botanize upon his 
mother’s grave. 
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A Few Bird Notes. 


The great scarcity of song birds during 
the past summer has occasioned consider- 
able comment, for, though these welcome 
visitors were plenty enough in the spring, 
they disappeared numerously as the warmer 
weather approached, and there are fewer 
of southward travelers among them 
than ever before at this season. The 
Springfield Republican is of the opinion 
that there has been this year extensive 
slaughter of song birds, and it holds the 
Italians responsible in a great measure for 
this wholesale killing, since they regard the 
birds as only desirable for cooking. It is 
said that Italy is almost a songless country, 
as far as the birds are concerned, 
because its inhabitants take this view 
and have no admiration for the music 
of nature, though they haves sufficient 
appreciation of the music of art. The 
law is supposed to insure the safety of 
these birds, but it is apparently set aside 
almost with impunity, and the slayers usu- 
ally laugh at the efforts of those who warn 
them that they will be fined for their mur- 
derous actions. This being the case, it is 
thought that the sentences usually imposed 
on the hunters indicated have been too 
light, and that a term of imprisonment 
might be more efficacious in preventing 
wholesale destruction. The man or boy 
with a gun under these conditions would be 
less audacious in their violations of law, 
and might, perhaps, less frequently shoot 
their companions in their ignorance of the 
correct use of fire-arms. 

The Republican calls attention to the 
fact that much more depends upon the pres- 
ervation of the birds than is generally ac- 
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knowledged, since “‘ they are the oniy relia- 
ble check fon the destructive multiplication 
of the insect hordes.“ So it seems the birds 
are not ‘only ornamental, but useful, and 
that their extinction would produce irrep- 
arable evils for the human race through the 
widespread ruin of fruit and grain, which 
canpot be'protected like the shade trees, by 
poison. 

Many women, hereabouts, too, may be 
held responsible ina measure for the killing 
of birds, since they utilize them for decora- 
tive purposes, but those who do so are 
thoughtless and probably are not aware of 
the fact that in one place, at least, Lucerne, 
the women who wear birds on their hats 
are prosecuted. This is, to be sure, across 
the sea, where people are not supposed to be 
as enlightened as we are here in the land of 
the free. But the great responsibility for 
the slaughter of birds in this part of the 
country, at least, rests on the ignorant im- 
migrants already mentioned and the native 
boys who are not under sufficient parental 
control; the former warring upon the birds 
to enrich their meagre larders, and the 
latter: for the mere sport of killing. Both 
ought to be controlled by strenuous meas- 
ures, for at present they apparently defy 
all authority. 
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John D. Barry has given arather realistic 
picture of the eventful life of a member of 
the National House of Representatives in 
“The Congressman’s Wife.” It is the 
story of a promising statesman, who starts 
in his political career with the best inten- 
tions, but who is inevitably drawn into the 
meshes of an influential railroad corpora- 
tion, whose servant he becomes while 
serving his country in the halls of legis- 
lation. In fact, Congressman Douglass 
Briggs, who is looked upon as one of the 
bright and shining lights in Congress, soon 
finds himself in the power of Franklin 
West, the wealthy representative of the 
corporation in question, and the money 
which enables him to entertain so lavishly 
in his new house in Washington comes 
from West, in return for valuable ser- 
vices which Briggs renders the big rail- 
road company. With Briggs in his power, 
West makes love to Mrs. Briggs, and that is 
the turning point of the whole story. Mrs. 
Briggs is New England born and bred, the 
soul of honor and unswervingly faithful to 
her husband, but when she learns from 
West’s own lips that the money which they 
have been spending so liberally comes from 
him (West) and that her husband is practi- 
cally in the power of this man, she makes 
lifea burden for the congressman. The in- 
cident uf West’s love-making, cut short by 
Mrs. Briggs’ indignant rebuke, was, how- 
ever,’witnessed by a black-mailing female 
reporter who later published the story ina 
New Yor« yellow journal, after endeavur- 
ing in vain to extort money from Con- 
gressman Briggs, then a candidate for 
re-election. The secret which Mrs. Briggs 
thought she held from her husband is 
at last out, and while the strained relations 
which have been existing between Congress- 
man Briggs and his wife on account ot her 
attitude regarding the source of his large 
income are not immediately dissipated, it 
is the beginning of the end. Briggs throws 
West out of his house. West threatens to 
defeat Briggs at the polls on election day. 
The congressman makes a half-hearted 
fight for another term, but 1s overwhelmed 
by the votes which the opposing candidate 
receives. There is nothing to do but to start 
life anew, and this he does with his wife’s 
old-time love and sympathy, There are 
some lovable characters in the book, par- 
‘ticularly that of Farley, the honest 
newspaper man in love with his pro- 
fession—a striking contrast to the black- 
mailing female reporter. There are inti- 
mate glimpses of the actual life of a con- 
gressman—the private secretary at work, 





the visits of politicians, the exciting scenes 
which mark the receipt of election returns 
at the congressman’s home, and other inci- 
dents which occur in the life of the average 
congressman. Mr. Barry appearsto be well 
informed on all the details, and into the 
story he has woven a romance in which the 
congressman’s niece and his private secre- 
tary are the actors. Although not Mr. 
Barry’s best work this is a sturdy tale, 
abounding in the portrayal of human nature, 
and a story which holds the interest to the 
close. [New York: The Smart Set Publish- 
ing Company. Price, $1.50. ] 

In one of the old school readers there was 
a selection entitled ‘‘ Eyes or No Eyes, or 
the Art of Seeing,’’ in which was set forth 
impressively the importatice of keen obser- 
vation when we are on a journey, no matter 
how brief the trip may be. It is a fact that 
the average traveler abroad brings back 
comparatively little of value in the way of 
real information, although the accounts of 
his personal experiences may be interesting 
but trivial. Clifton Johnson, however, 
gives us a comprehensive, intelligent 
account of the lands which he ‘visits. ‘He 
is a keen, sympathetic observer, his de- 
scriptions are delightfully vivid, and he has 
the advantage of picturing witb his camera 
the very things which he sees. We have 
already been given gimpses of rural Scotland 
by those charming writers, Barrie and Mac- 
Laren, but in their books the story was of 
prime importance. Mr. Johnson has vis- 
ited Drumtochty and Thrums in his jour- 
neys through the “* Land of Heather,”’ and 
his pictures of Scotch life and character 
will delight the reader. 

The heather, he tells us, is omnipresent in 
Scotland to an unusual degree, and when in 
its glory the flowers are a delight to the eye. 
Its practical uses are many. Cottages ure 
thatched with it, and it is tied to handles for 
brooms and in bunches for scrubbing 
brushes. Mr. Johnson made his home with 
a shoemaker in the secluded hamlet of 
Drumtochty for several weeks, and in this 
village made famous by Ian Maclaren’s 
‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ he dis- 
covered that the Drumtochty folk esteemed 
Dr. Watson a very clever man, but did not 
care much for his writings,aside from the in- 
terest stirred by their purely local flavor. 

When the “ Brier Bush ” stories first ap- 
peared a United Presbyterian minister of 
the place, in his delight over them, read one 
of the most laughter-provoking chapters at 
a meeting of his elders. But the elders 
were perfectly imperturbable, and sat un- 
moved to the end. The minister did not 
repeat the experiment. The inhabitants of 
the place, in fact, saw nothing of story in- 
terest about the region or about themselves ; 
and if truth be told, says Mr. Johnson, 
any visitor who goes there expecting 
something extraordinary will be disap- 
pointed! It is Dr. Watson’s skill which 
supplies the deficiency. Mr. Johnson ex- 
plored the town in every direction, and 
his word pictures of the houses, the 
inhabitants, the school, the coach which 
runs to Perth, the moor, the flowers and 
habits and customs of the people are de- 
described in a straightforward manner. 
Drumtochty and the country for miles 
around is owned by the Earl of Mansfield, 
although leased for a period of ninety-nine 
years, with about a quarter of this time still 
unexpired. The earl is unpopular because 
of his partisanship for the Established 
Kirk, but the dissenters have no fear that 
he will go against public sentiment and dis- 
turb them when the leases expire. 

Mr. Johnson found that Thrums, the 
home of J. M. Barrie’s famous characters, 
is a real place, and that it accords in many 
ways with Mr. Barrie’s descriptions. Its 
name on the map is Kirremuir, located sixty 
miles north of Edinburgh. The industry 
that makes and supports the town is weav- 
ing, and the people appear neater and 
thriftierlthan those of the average Scotch 
town. At that particular cottage made 
famous by Barrie, Mr. Johnson found a 
black sign hung on the house walls bearing 
the words, ‘“‘A Window in Thrums,’’ and 
announcing souvenirs and lemonade for sale 
within. The working-class in Thrums have 
a poor opinion of the novelist’s books, be- 
cause nothing happens in the story but 
what they see every day. Mr. Johnson vis- 
ited other parts of Scotland equally pictut- 
esque but less known, and his ramblings 
are always productive of real information 
with quiet humor and bright anecdote. The 
illustrations from photographs are superb, 
and the many little cuts in the text are well 
drawn. [New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $2.00 net. | 

The subject of these memoirs, George 
Elers, was captain in the Twelfth Regi- 
ment of Foot (1777-1842), and the experiences 
of this English officer during his military 
career are amusing and gossipy, without 
being remarkable for any important new 
light shed on the English social and politi- 
cal life of the period. As a young man Elers 
went into the British army, spent several 
eventful years in India and returned to 
England, where he came in contact with 
rmany ‘of the men and women of his day, 
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who pow occupy a niche 1n the British hall 
of fame. In his youngerday he was a man 
of fashion, and, indeed, the colonel of his 
regiment was highly fastidious in all mat- 
ters concerning his own personal appear- 
ance and those of the junior officers. 
Gambling and duelling were the principal 
diversions of the British officer in the 
Orient, but of British military achievements 
in India we obtain only slight information. 
One of Eler’s superior officers was, how- 
ever, the frture Duke of Wellington, and 
of him we are given a vivid pen-picture. 
** He was remarkably clean in his person,” 
sothe memoirs run, “‘and I have known 
him to shave twice in one day, which I be- 
lieve was his constant practice. He spoke at 
this time remarkably quickly, with I think, 
a very, very slight lisp. He had very narrow 
jawbones, and there was a great peculiarity 
in his ear, which I never observed but in 
one other person, the late Lord Byron,—the 
lobe of the ear uniting to the cheek. He 
had a particular way,when pleased, of purs- 
ing up his mouth.” We are told further 
that the future Iron Duke was very ab- 
stemious with wine, even in temper nd 
that his highest ambition was to bea Major- 
General. 

There are some gossipy descriptions of 
English society leaders and some rather 
unpleasant tales concerning royalty. The 
age in which Elers lived was not without 
its political intrigue, social scandals and 
bitter jealousies among those who yielded 
power, and the characters of some of the 
public personages of the day are shown to 
us in a somewhat different light than the 
average historian depicts them. | New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. Price $3.00 


net. ] 

It isa story of a decade and a half ago 
that F. Marion Crawford tells in ** The 
Heart of Rome: A Taleof the Lost Water,’’ 
and it has to do principally with the Palazzo 
Conti, the estate of an old and ruined 
family, which is lost through extrava- 
gance and mismanagement. It falls into 
the hands of a senator, one of the new rich, 
who forecloses a mortgage, and thus comes 
into possession of the property. Thither 
comes to reside a young archeologist and 
socialist, who becomes the lover of the 
younger daughter of the unfortunate 
house, but there is an obstacle to their 
marriage which is fortunately removed 
in an unexpected manner. Incidentally 
there is much concerning the “‘ lost water,’’ 
which Mr. Crawford says really exists at 
many points under Rome, and that all that 
can be said of it with approximate certainty 
**is that it must run through long-forgotten 
conduits, that it rises here aud therein wells, 
and that it is mostly uncontaminated by the 
river.“ There is no dark and gloomy mystery 
in this novel. It is extremely well written in 
an unlabored style that makes the various 
developments seem real though they are 
pure invention. The actorsin the various 
scenes are also imaginary, though they are 
perfect types of the people of the Italian 
capital of the present day. The old Princess 
Conti, with her pride of ancestry and her 
incompetency, isdrawn with no little art, 
and sheis admirably contrasted with the 
Baroness Volterra, the wife of a parvenu, but 
a great admirer of the old aristocracy. The 
heroine is an artless, straightforward girl 
who excites sympathy, not too well in- 
formed, perhaps, but a lady by instinct as 
wellas by cultivation. Her simplicity is 
illustrated in her first meeting with the 
hero. “The Baron asked him questions 
about his discoveries, to which he gave 
rather short answers, but Sabrina gathered 
that he had found something extraordinary 
in Carthage. She did not know where 
Carthage was and did not like to ask, but 
she remembered that Marius had sat there 
among some ruins.”” Mr. Crawford knows 
Rome so thoroughly in both its past and 
present that it appears to be no effort for 
him to picture the ancient city with all 
its traditions and memories as they are re- 
lated to modern life, and he has succeeded 
in this book in constructing a story that is 
probable as well as picturesque. New 
gre \The Macmillan Company. Price, 

1.50. 
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At a Lewer Price. 

We have arranged to have the Humphrey 
Poultry Book sent free to all of our readers 
who will drop a postal card asking for it. 
It isn’t as big as an encyclopedia and it 
doesn’t prétend to tell everything about 





able pointers on feeding and brooding, 
which every one who owas chickens may pon- 
der with profit. Of course it touches on the 
Hamphrey products—the famous Hum- 
phrey Open-hopper Bone-cutter, the Hum- 
phrey Rapid Clover Cutter, the Humphrey 
Pure Air Brooder and other supplies which 
poultry raisers will find useful and profit- 
able. Mr. Humphrey has an enviable repu- 
tation for fair dealing, and his goods are 
known far and wide as leaders in their 
classes. You ought to know about them. 
Send your name today to Humphrey Peck 
Street Factory, Joliet, 111. 

On the Bone-cutter the Company has 


fowls, but it dnes contain a good many valu- 


Gems of Thought. 


---- The world isa kindergarten of little chij- 
dren, very little children, and the great God is 
trying to give them His great love and His great 
life—Lyman Abbott. 

----Little love is little righteousness; great love 
is great righteousness;. perfect love is perfect 
righteousness.—St. Augustine. 

----Dugs scent danger sooner than men, and 
their fidelity is more reliable.—“ The King’s 
Messenger.” 

---. There are two powers at which men should 
never grumble—the weather ard their wives — 
Lord Beaconsfield. ; 

----In a valiant suffering for others, not ina 
slothful making others suffer for us, did noble 
ness ever lie. Every noble crown is, and on 
earth will ever be, a crown of thorns.—Carlyle. 

----Aim at perfection in every thing, though in 
most things it is unattainable; however, they who 
aim at it and persevere will come much nearer to 
itthan those whose laziness and despondency 
—_ them give it up as unattainable.—Chester- 

eld. 

---- You cannot paddle in sin and go with white 
feet before the throne of God —Karadac, Count 
of Gersay. 

----Patience has been described as the ballast 
of the soul, that will keep it from rolling and 
tumbling in the greatest storm. 

----Let patience have her perfect work, and 
bring forth her celestial fruits. Trust to God to 
weave your threads into the great web, though 
oan pattern shows it not yet.—George Macdon- 
ald. 

----“* Be amusing. Never tell unkind stories; 
above all, never tell long ones.” 


----I find it is bad practice to argue with neigh- 
bors over the yard fence; but it is a good thing to 
keep your chickens at home. They scratch and 
misbehave till neighbors complain. If they 
Stray too much the neighbors claim them. I had 
three neighbors who fell out and did not speak 
for fourteen years over one gadabout old hen, 
and that hen was not worth killing. In fact, 
it would have been happiness in those homes and 
dollars in the pockets of the men if some boy had 
killed the old hen with his bean shooter. She got 
to gadding to one house, laid a few eggs and 
raised a big cackle, but before she got to setting 
she imagined that the other hens were pecking 
at herand left for another flock. Being of a sus- 
picious, unsettled temperament, she was satis- 
fied nowhere and running everywhere.—O. E. 
Moffet. 

----It is impossible for those who are the slaves 
of low habits to entertain noble and generous 
sentiments. Their thoughts must always neces- 
sarily be similar to their ways. 


Curious Facts. 


——The St. Louis Medical Society is about to 
give a banquet in honor of three physicians of 
that city who have practiced medicine sixty-three 
years or more, at least fifty years of the time 
having been spent in St.Louis. The physicians 
thus to be honored are Dr. Simon Pollok, who 
has practiced sixty-eight years; Dr. William 
Johnston, who has practiced sixty-five years, 
and Dr. William McPheeters, who has practiced 
sixty-three years. 

——The new army rifle will pierce six humau 
bodies or 1} feet of pine at six thousand feet. The 
use of such a cartridge in riots would endan ger 
the lives of every person within 1} miles. For 
that reason the ‘ riot charge”’ has been provided. 
It contains thirty-four grains of powder and two 
round balls weighing forty-two grains. Its fire is 
not effective at over six hundred feet. 

—tThe selectmen of Brookline, Mass., are ex- 
perimenting with a plan for destroying mosqui- 
toes by means of music notes. The experiments 
are being made by the town bacteriological lab- 
oratory under superintendent Myhen. It has 
been discovered that a certain number of musica! 
vibrations will cause mosquitoes to experience 
sudden and complete paralysis. Not only does 
this intensified note arrest the insect in flight 
but it will hurl it from ceiling or wall. Als». 
cause of a strange construction of the mosqui- 
toe’s anditory system it causes the insect to 
plunge undeviatingly toward the spot whence th« 
music starts. 

——You put a lump of coal on the fire. It 
weighs a pound only, yet the amount of enery) 
you let loose is positively alarming. An excep- 
tionally powerful man can do half as much work 
asa horse fora brief period—not more than ~ 
minutes atatime. Imagine one hundred suc! 
men pulling with all their power ata rope unti 
at the end of 150 seconds, they fall back 
exhausted. That little black lump of coal cou!: 
do all that work, and continue it for another tw: 
minutes, if you could utilize allthe heat it give: 
forth before it crumbles down into white ash. 
——Successful experiments have been made | 
generating electricity to light railway trains >: 
placing a fan on the front end of the locomotiv« 
The pressure of the air revolves the fan an’ 
produces the power. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
pack. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and strape 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 


C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St. New York 


“9, + Sonia * 











A Remarkable Egg Record. 


During the four years in which the best 
hens have been selected and bred at the 
Maine Experiment Station with the aid of 
trap nests, thirty-five hens have been found 
that have yielded from two hundred to 251 
eggs each in a year. 

Hen No. 617, who deserves a name as well 
as a number, laid 251 eggs in her first year. 
Professor Gowell says she is the best hen 
bred at the station, and she has probably 
madethe best record of any hen tested by 
anything like an official record. ‘* The eggs 
were of good size and shape, but hardly of 
sufficiently high color. She would be re- 
garded as of the egg type by those who pro- 
fess to tell the egg-yielding capacity of hens 
by their forms and marking.” She is less 
substantial in build than some of the other 
prolific layers of this flock, and, judging 
from the picture, she shows less evidence of 
vigor and constitutional power. 

Most probably the chicks of such a bird 
would inherit somewhat enfeebled consti- 
tutions asaresult of the terrific strain to 
which the hen had been subjected. Reck- 
oned at nine eggs to the pound, she laid 
nearly twenty-seven pounds of eggs during 
the year. Such a performance can hardly 
fail to show its effect on the vital powers. 
No wonder the death rate of this extraor- 
dinary flock was unusually high. 
= 

Eggs Still Higher. 

The firm tone of the egg market continues. 
Nearby hennery stock and selected Western 
show an advancing tendency. Retail prices 
of best marks are well up in the forties a 
month before Thanksgiving season. Top 
wholesale quotation for large lots is 36 
cents, with a few special brands a shade 
higher. There is really very little fancy 
stock arriving from the West, and consum- 
ers are obliged to use storage eggs or pay 
the high prices for nearby extras. News 
from Western markets and collecting points 
indicate a strong position for some time to 
come. Something like an egg famine might 
occur but for the big stocks in storage. It 
is estimated that at least two hundred thou- 
sand cases are still in storage at and near 
New York alone. 

At New York prices show an advance of 
about one cent on fresh stock and one-half 
cent on the higher grades of refrigerators, 
at which improvement the market is clos- 
ing firm. Strictly fancy fresh are scarce 
and wanted beyond the supply. Good me- 
dium qualities are selling fairly and average 
better prices than heretofore obtained. De- 
cidedly inferior stock continues quiet, al- 
though the quantity unsold seems to be 
rather less than heretofore. Refrigerators 
must be exceptionally fine to reach top quo- 
tation, but it is not easy to find really desir- 
able qualities at a lower price. 


Cold Storage and Egg Prices. 


Cold storage acts asa balance wheel in 
regulating prices. During the spring and 
early summer, when production is heaviest, 
dealers lay in their supply. Their demands 
relieve the producer of a large part of his 
surplus at a time when he has most trouble 
in disposing of it, and prices are well sus- 
tained. Inthe winter, when the supply of 
fresh eggs and poultry is cut off, the hoards 
of the cold-storage houses are sent into the 
market, and the price is moderated by the 
fuller supply, and thus the consumer is 
benefited. Fluctuations are not 80 pro- 
nounced as formerly. 

In 1900 the amount of space in cold-storage 
rooms of packing-houses, creameries and 
breweries was at least 150,000,000 cubic feet 
and in other cold stores about one hundred 
million cubic feet more, making an approx- 
imate total of 250,000,000 cubic feet. The 
space for eggs and poultry was 500 per 
cent. greater than 1890. In minimizing 
waste the method has the perfection of 
exact science. 

Only perfect eggs are stored, those 
cracked in transit and the small and dirty- 
shelled ones being canned and frozen. Such 
eggs are sold to large baking establishments 
at prices below those of fresh eggs, thus 
taking the bakers out, to a large extent, 
from the winter demand, and having a mod- 
erating effect upon prices. 











— 





Cold Storage and the Poultry Trade. 


A powerful factor in developing the poul- 
try industry is cold storage. Applied in 
transportation it has worked a great change 
in business methods. The first attempts at 
preservation of perishable products were 
made by the agency of ice and snow. Cel- 
lars, caves and ice chambers were utilized 
to prevent decay. Resort was also had to 
water-glass, a silicate of soda, vaseline, 
lime-water and numerous other chemicals 
with varying degrees of success. While 
several of these means of preservation have 
been successful in retarding decay, they 
are not practicable for preserving eggs in 
large quantities. To the farmer they are 
of more or less value, enabling him to hold 
his eggs for betcer prices, but for commer- 
cial purposes they do not answer. Ice and 
snow were long considered the best means 
of preservation in large quantities, but a 
constant difficulty in their use was the in- 
bility to maintain a fixed temperature and 
0 control the humidity. Experiments, 
costly and tedious, led to the general adop- 
tion by all large dealers of mechanical re- 
frigeration. The product to be preserved 
is thus cooled to a definite temperature, 
Which is maintained with as little variation 
as possible, 

In the early application of cold storage, 
“S88 were stored only as a last resort. 
There was no selection with cold storage in 
view, and inferior goods were too often 
Stored, bringing the method under sus- 
hicion. Losses followed, and it was seen 
‘hat the primary consideration in successful 
cold storage was a judicious selection of 
products. With this lesson thoroughly 
learned, cold storage began to play an im- 
portant part in the poultry and egg industry. 





Horticultural. 


. Weeker Apple Markets. 

Increasing receipts, partly of poor quality, 
have tended to weaken prices slightly this 
week. This effect, noticeable last week, 
has become quite plain to see this week. 
The list of quotations runs much the same, 
but the range does not reach s0 high. Bald. 
wins, formerly selling at $2.50, now bring 
only $2.25, and many pretty good lots are 
sold at $2. 

Medium grades and windfalls are decidedly 
in over supply. Large shipments of these 
from Maine arrived this week and are not 
regarded with favor by dealers, being hard 
to sell at decent prices and injuring the de- 
mand for better grades. When these sec- 
onds have been disposed of the situation 
will be improved in that respect, but, on the 
other hand, heavy shipments of all grades 
may be expected for some time to come, and 
a decline in prices is quite possible, almost 
probable, in fact. 

Said Mr. York of York & Whitney: “ All 
depends on the foreign market. Nothing 
else keeps up the present prices. It seems 
hardly pussible that the foreign market can 
continue to take all shipments at high 
prices. A decline over there will react on 
local markets. From now to the middle of 
November will be the usual time of heavy 
shipments by growers. The Canadians 
have a large crop, and they will try to move 
it while navigation remains open or by the 
middle of the month. A great deal of stock 
has been bought up and stored by dealers 
who paid high prices, and if values should 
decline there will be losses the same as last 
year.”’ 

New York dealers say fully three-fourths 
of the Staie crop has been bought up and 
mostly put in storage. If so, this stock 
must be sold at $2.50 or more to bring the 
holders out successfully. A New York 
dealer, who has been trying to buy fruit in 
the Southwest, inlthe Ozarks section of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, says the apples there 
include some fine highly colored Ben Davis, 
but the crop is very light. 

So far the indications are that the crop 1s 
about as expected and forecasted early in 
the season, namely, a large crop, not so 
large, however, as that of last year (at least 
ten or fifteen per cent. less) and located in 
sections other than those which bore the 
bulk of last year’s crop. The West, except 
a section around the Great Lakes, is very 
short. Pennsylvania, Ohio and western 
New York have large crops. The New 
England crop is mostly a short one, but 
there are a good many apples in Maine and 
some other parts of that section. Canada 
had a big surplus for shipment, and is 
likely to send plenty more before the sea- 
son is over. Most of the bearing sections 
have been favored with good weather for 
gathering the crop. 

Said a prominent Boston apple exporter: 
‘“*T fear prices are too high in relation to the 
large stock of apples in sight, and I cannot 
see how prices can be maintuined in foreign 
markets. Shipments abroad have been very 
much greater than at the same time last 
year.”’ 

G. A. Cochrane reports situation still 
favorable at Liverpool and London, choice 
stock bringing good prices. His shipments 
in boxes resulted favorably. 

In speaking of the apple crop of 1903, W. 
B. Snow, statistician of the} International 
Apple Shippers’ Association, said: 

‘* The situation in Ontario is very sim- 
ilar to that in New York, a smaller aggre- 
gate crop, but with more fruit for barreling. 
The quality of the crop in this province 
has rarely been better, and the export trade 
will be larger than for some years. Last 
year the other great Canadian district, 
Nova Scotia, experienced what was practi- 
cally a failure, and will this year have, 
yield and quality both considered, fully 
three times as much fruit for the export 





trade. 

** The opinion has prevailed generally this 
year that the apple crop is a practical 
failure founded upon the late frosts and 
cold, rainy weather last spring. The actuzl 
fact is that while there is a shortage in the 
districts of commercial orcharding as com- 
pared with last year the total production, 
ignoring quality and commercial availa- 
bility, is very little smaller than a year ago. 
The distribution of the crop, however, is 
radically different, conditions approaching a 
failure marking the situation in the leading 
commercial districts of the West except in 
Michigan, while the extreme southern 
and the extreme northern parts of the 
apple territory have a fair crop. Here the 
crop, such as it is, is not commercially 
available, representing home and local use, 
so that from the market standpoint the 
Western crop is much shorter than the 
figures by States of total production would 
indicate. 

‘Inthe old established orchard districts 
of the East the situation is again different. 
The total crop in each State north and east 
of Pennsylvania is smaller than last year, 
but the general quality of the crop is so 
much better than last season that the 
amount of fruit available for barreling as 
No. 1 stock is undoubtedly larger than last 


season. 

‘‘In the middle Atlantic States, Pennsyl- 
vania to Virginia, and in the States imme- 
diately south of the Ohio river, the season 
was wholly favorable; orchards bore 
heavily, and the crop is much larger than 
last year. Unfortunately, with the excep- 
tion of limited districts in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia, there are few com- 
mercial orchards in this section.’’ 


Foreign Apple Markets. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from 
all foreign markets, especially those of 
Great Britain, give apple markets as very 
active, and notwithstanding the immense 
arrivals prices are well sustained, more es- 
pecially on fine fruit of the red varieties. 
Baldwins, Northern Spys, Spitz, Blue Per- 
mains, Harveys, Seeks and Hubbardstons 
were bringing $2.75 to $3.75 per barrel. 
Kings are in great demand, and are selling 
all the way from $3.50 to $4.50 per barrel. 
Greenings and other cooking apples are 
bringing $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel. Apples 
packed in the half-barrel case that Mr. 
Cochrane advocates, he reports are bring- 
ing one-third more proportionately than bar- 
rels for fine, selected and well-packed fruit. 
Mail advices speak most favorably of the 
outlook for American apples. There ap- 
pears tobe no end to the demand, and fruit 
landing from Boston steamers this season 
is in exceptionally fine condition. Boston 
unquestionably is the most inviting port 
for apple shipments. The new large steam- 
ersof the last few years have been built 
expresaly to take care of this fruit business. 
The secret of English markets standing up 
under these heavy shipments is the large 
attendance of continental buyers in the 
London and Liverpool markets. The direct 
steamers from America to continental ports 
are not so well adapted for apple shipments 
and continental buyers prefer to have their 
shipments come via English steamers, but 
most of them are content to supply their 
wants in the English markets. 











A CHAMPION X¥GG-LAYING PLYMOUTH ROCK. 
See descriptive article. 





Pears and Other Fruit. 


Pears are getting past the most active 
part of the season, but .the supply is still 
large and prices no more than steady. 
Pears seem to be somewhat less popular 
than apples when choice Sheldons bring 
little more than Baldwins. Dealers com- 
plain that pears have sold rather slowly all 
the season. The crop, however, was rela- 
tively larger in this section than was the 
crop of apples. The native supply of pears 
was so ample that the usual invasion of 
Southern Keiffers and other cheap kinds 
has failed to arrive. Native Keiffers, what 
few there are, sell lower than the choice 
kinds, 50 cents to $1 per bushel being the 
range. The variety sells fairly well when 
other pears are scarce, but is at a discount 
in a season like the present. 

Quincos continue high. Some fancy large 
ones from California in two-third bushel ; 
boxes bring $2 to $2.25, natives $2 to $3 per 
bushel and $1.25 for culls. Grapes are in 
good demand and higher. Cranberries dull 
and plenty, but price holds about steady. 

At New York apples are in heavy supply 
and market weak, especially for the lower 
qualities. Pears hold steady for choice, 
but poor stock is dulland irregular. Quinces 
continue in light supply and firm. Grapes 
arein quite liberal supply and meeting a 
good outlet. Cranberries are in active de- 
mand and firm. 2 


— 
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The Onion Crop. 

The annual report compiled by J. B. Ries, 
onion-seed_ specialist, is at hand. Mr. 
Rice’s somewhat scattering returns indicate 
a small average increase in the acreage de- 
voted to tbe onion crop. As compared with 
the yield last year, the produet for 1903 is 
generally larger in the West, but less in the 
East. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont 
show thirty to fifty per cent. decrease in 
yield. In New York two counties show a 
moderate gain and two a large decrease. 
The crop in Wayne, Madison and Onondaga 
counties is reckoned thirty-five per cent. 
less than last year, acreage the same (two 
thousand acres); Livingston and Genesee 
counties twenty per cent. larger than last 
year, acreage three hundred, against 275 
last year; Orange County fifty per cent. 
less than last year, acreage the same (1600 
acres). 

In Ohio, Logan and Licking counties are 
three hundred per cent. greater than last 
year; Hardin, eighty per cent. greater; Me- 
dina, Wayne and Putnam, twenty per cent. 
greater; Trumbull (and Crawford, Pa.), 
forty per cent. greater; Lake, ten per cent.; 
Wyandotte is twenty per cent. smaller. At 
Creston, O., Wean, Tenny & Co. completed 
the harvesting of the onion crop. From the 
eighty-five acres planted they gathered 
forty-two thousand bushels of the choicest 
and fanciest market onions ever raised in 
that vicinity. In Indiana, Jasper is three 
hundred per cent. greater; Noble, one hun 
dred per cent., while Kosciusco is forty per 
cent. smaller. In Michigan all the counties 
promise a smaller output, running from 
twenty to sixty-five per cent. Wisconsin is 
twenty-five per cent. less than last year 
Minnesota, twenty to fifty per cent smaller. 
In Illinois, Cook County is 150 per cent. 
larger; La Salle, twenty-five per cent. 
larger. 

Rhode Island promises a twenty per cent. 
larger crop than last year; Connecticut and 
Vermont each fifty per cent. smaller. 

The returns from Michigan and Wisconsin 
arerather incomplete. The acreage in these 
States is very scattering, and as a rule 
small, and the indifference of the growers 
makes it very difficult to get complete re- 
turns. However, the reports as given by 
the counties mentionea will apply to the 
State as a whole. 

In Ohio, which reports the largest acre- 
age of all the States, eight counties show 
ten to three hundred per cent. gain in out- 
put and one county reports twenty per cent. 
loss. Indiana, Illinois and the central West 
generally show a decrease, but Michigan 
reports twenty to sixty-five per cent. de- 
crease. 

The report represents about 12,600 acres. 
Allowing 250 bushels per acre, which is 
about the usual average for the country as 
a whole, we have 3,150,000 bushels for 1903. 
against 2,925,000 bushels for 1902 from 11, 
700 acres reported, reckoning on the same 
basis of product per acre. Last year, how- 
ever, the production was nearer three hun- 
dred bushels per acre, or about 3,500,000 
bushels. 

A fair deduction from Mr. Rice’s report 
would be to reckon this year’s total onion 
crop east of the Rocky Mountains as about 
fifteen per cent. below that of last year. This 
ontcome agrees tolerably well with the other 
reports now at hand. The indications are for 
a market season more satisfactory to grow- 
ers than that of 1902. There seems to be a 
less tendency on tbe part of the growers to 
store onions this year than fomerlv, and 
also a more ready market for good stock 
than was experienced at this time last 
year. Reports from several of the larger 
producing districts, notably Ohio, state that 
a large portion of their crops has already 
passed into dealers’ hands. 


a 


The Saunterer. 


Sometimes people are weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. This was the 
case with my friend Wattles when ] met him 
coming out of a saloon the other day. He 
blushed and stammered : 

“T have just been down to see how 
much flesh I have gained in the last six 
months—they have a very correct nickel-in- 
the-slot weighing machine in there—and 1 
find that [ have increased my avoirdupois by 











ten pounds.” 


“Yes, you smell as if you had,’ was my 
only response, as I wrapped my mantel of 
virtue about me, because I had refused to 
take a Manhattan with Bobbles a minute or 
two before. 


At a recent religious celebration I hap- 
pened to sit in the back of the hall—it was 
a large one—where I could not hear dis- 
tinctly what the speakers, clerical and lay, 
were saying. One distinguished reverend 
gentleman, when it came his turn to“ orate,’’ 
held up a crimson cushion, which he pointed 
to with evident pride and patted with great 
affection when he laid it down at the con- 
clusion of bis remarks. 

** What was it all about? ’”’ I said toa femi- 
nine cousin who sat beside me. 

I don’t know,” was her answer, “ but 1 
guess he is going canoeing.”’ 

Subsequently I learned that the article in 
question was a relic of the long ago, highly 
prized and carefully preserved, from a 
church that had passed out of existence. 

Blewit thought he would take a rest 
from business cares by staying at home one 
day last week, and enjoy himself reading 
some good books that he had no time 
to peruse after a hearty dinner at night. 
He found to his horror that he had 
chosen the day for his recreation that 
Mrs. Blewit had selected for the begin- 
ning of her fall house-cleaning, and after 
breakfast he was asked to paint the hall 
as the painter had failed to make his ap- 
pearance, though he had left his brushes 
and pots in the cellar the night before. 

“Your mother always said you were 
very handy when you lived on the farm,” 
said Mrs. Blewit, sweetly. 

“ Blewit smiled resignedly, and proceeded 
to show his talent as an artist in oils, 
which, to say the truth, had grown some- 
what rusty, spoiling, in the mean- 
while, a pair of trousers which he 
had paid eight dollars for a short 
time before. This job was completed 
about lunch-time, and after taking a bath 
he descended to the noonday meal, fondly 
trusting that his mechanical labors for the 
day were over. But he reckoned without 
his wife, for when he had swallowed his 
coffee and was lighting his cigar, Mrs. 
Blewit pleadingly asked: 

**Couldn’t you help Mary Ann lay the 
new carpet in the nursery? She doesn’t 
appear to have any head at all, and I for- 
got to send word to the upholsterer to come 
over today.” 

Blewit perspired over that stiff floor cov- 
ering. After he had two sides of it tacked 
down, it wouldn’t come within half a foot 
of the wall, and he tugged in vain at a sub- 
stance that was not india rubber. Finally 
he gave up in despair, announcing to Mrs. 
Blewit that he was a failure at making ends 
meet, and she assiduously retorted that she 
never saw such a man, that he was no more 
use round the house than a goose-quill, and 
that he expected the women to do every- 
thing. In the midst of this rebuke the 
painter made his appearance, much intoxi- 
cated, and when he sniffed the fresh paint, 
he said: 

**You ought to be ’shamed yourself to 
take the bread out of the mouth of an hon- 
est, sober, hard-working father of ten chil- 
dren, four of ’em twins.’’ 

And now the ungrateful Blewit says that 
the next time he has a day off he won’t 
spend it at home, and Mrs. Blewit is of the 
opinion that he will attend the matinee with 
the other old fellows whose hair is getting 
thin on top. 


— 
—— 





Current Happenings. 

The Sisterhood of St. Mary’s was the first 
religious community of the Episcopal 
Church to come into existence in the United 
States, and since it was founded in 1865 it 
has established the House of Mercyat In- 
wood, N. Y., Trinity Mission House in Ful- 
ton street and the Children’s Hospital 
in Thirty-fourth street, New York 
city, summer homes for children of 
Norwalk, Ct., and Islip, N. Y., an or- 
phanage and mission house in Chicago, 
connected with the Cathedral, and schools 
in Davenport, Ia., Memphis, Tenn., and 
Kenosha, Wis. The mother house is St. 
Gabriel’s, Peekskill, N. Y., and a new con- 
vent has been built for it through gifts and 
contributions. It was dedicated on Wednes- 
day, the Rt. Rev. George Franklin 
Seymour, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Spring- 
field, III. conducting the exercises, and the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D., D. C. L., deliv- 
ering the sermon. One wing of the new 
building will be devoted to an infirmary for 
old and invalid sisters. For a number of 
years the High Church women have made 
Lenten retreats at St. Gabriel’s. 


The memorial tree idea was originated by 
William B. Smith, who has been for half a 
century superintendent of the National Bo- 
tanic Gardens at Washington, D. C., where 
he has directed the planting of trees in and 
about the Capital by distinguished men. It 
was formerly the custom for the Presidents 
of the Republic to plant trees in the Botanic 
Gardens, instead of in the White House 
grounds, and there are several old elms and 
planes that were planted in the garden by 
senators. Mr. Smith recently recalled the 
fact that President Roosevelt had planted a 
graft of the Washington elm of Cambridge, 
Mass., at Warwick, L. I. Mr. Smith also 
said that Senators Allison and Aldrich were 
soon to go with him to Mt. Vernon, Wash- 
ington’s old home, to plant two other grafts 
ot the historic tree, so intimately connected 
with the American Revolution. 


The first Massachusetts State Conference 
of Charities will be held in Boston on Nov. 
4,5and6. President Carroll D. Wright will 
open the conference, and there will be ad- 
dresses of welcome by Lieutenant-Governor 





Guild and Mayor Collins; addresses on 
“Co-operation for the Publig Good ” will be 
made by Gen. Benjamin Bridges, warden of 
the State prison, Rev. Dr. Philip S$. Moxon 
and Ed ward T. Devine, secretary of the New 
York charity organization. society, to be 
followed bya reception of delegates at the 
Hotel Brunswick. On the following morn- 
ing-in Young Men’s Chrietian Association 
Hall the subject treated from various stand- 
points will be “ The Separation of Children 
from Parents,’ upon which a paper will be 
read by David Tilley of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Boston, to be followed by 
discussions by Sherman C. Kingsley, general 
secretary of the Boston Children’s Friend 
Society; Charles K. Morton, genera} agent 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children ; H. W. Bullock, agent Hampden 
County Children’s Aid Association ; Mrs. J. 
B. Hayes, president of the conference for 
day nurseries, and Miss Lilian Freeman 
Clark of the charity for aiding destitute 
mothers. In the afternoon the delegates will 
visit the almshouse and hospital, Long 
Island. In the evening in Huntington Hall 
addresses on the subject “ Tramps ”’ will be 
made by Prof. John J. McCook, Trinity 
College, Hartford ; Charles J. Bonaparte of 
Baltimore, Joseph Lee, Massachusetts 
Civic League, Boston. A discussion will 
follow. In Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Hallon Friday morning Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, trustee of Lyman and indus- 
trial schools, will speak on “The Relation 
of the Placing-out Work of an Institution 
to its Other Work,” and the discussion will 
be opened by Mrs. William J. Rotch of the 
board of managers of the home for orphan 
and destitute children, New Bedford. On the 
afternoon of the same day “ Care of Needy 
Children in their Homes” will be treated 
by various philanthropic speakers. A re- 
ception will conclude the conference in the 
evening. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School at Springfield, Mass., re- 
ceived not long since a gift of $20,000 froma 
woman, who had previously given $10,000; 
her name has not been made public. This 
latest donation is an addition to the endow- 
ment fund, which had reached $50,000 last 
January. If the $135,000 which the school 
hopes to obtain is secured, $100,000 would be 
retained as a permanent endowment fund, 
and $35,000 would be used to pay debts. 
The institution, which is constantly grow- 
ing, has been in operation nineteen years, 
and its annual income from students is about 
$6000. It is to be hoped that some other 
people will be as generous as the recent 
donor, who makes no boast of her gener- 
osity, and by their help place the school 
on a solid foundation that will bring to an 
end all worriment about current expenses. 


The generosity and public spirit of Mr. 
Eben D. Jordan has given Boston a concert 
hall that is not equaled in this part of the 
country, and the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music has good cause to rejoice over 
this gift of Jordan Hall with its grand 
organ. [twas dedicated on Tuesday even- 
ing, when prominent people in music, art 
and education expressed their delight at the 
addition of this fine hall to the places of 
entertainment and instruction in this city. 
In beauty of architecture and appropriate 
decoration it would be indeed difficult to 
surpass Jordan Hall, and its acoustic quali- 
ties are perfect. Mr. Jordan’s numerous 
benefactions are well known, and this last 
exhibition of generosity is the crowning 
glory of his many good deeds. He is a 
true Boston citizen, interested in all that 
can advance the culture and refinement of 
a city noted for its musical and artistic 
progress. 


Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and Mrs. Mar- | 


garet Dunlop Gibson, who have been visit- 
ing recently in this city, are the only 
women who ever received degrees from 
Heidelberg University. They are the dis- 
coverers of the oldest-known manuscript of 
the four Gospels, found by them in an an- 
cient Greek monastery on Mount Sinai, 
which they reached in a nine-days camel 
journey across the Arabian desert. Beside 
the degree of D.D.given both women by 
Heidelberg, St. Andrews of Edingburg gave 
them degrees, and the University of Halle- 
Wittenberg bestowed a Ph. D. upon Mrs. 
Lewis, she being the second woman so dis- 
tinguished by the institution. They are 
widows of distinguished Englishmen, and 
they have given lectures this month at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York, and be- 
fore a large audience at Boston University. 
The manuscript, now know as the Lewis 
Palimpest, is, as a portion of the name in 
dicates, a parchment from which one writ- 
ing was erased to make room for another, 
and the original writing, containing the 
Gospel, was made visible by the uniting 
of the oxygen in the air with the iron in the 
ink. Quaintly enough, says the New York 
Tribune, from which we have condensed the 
above, the second writing on the palimpest 
was ‘‘ Lives of Holy Women,’’a rambling 
old record of saints and abbesses, quite 
appropriately discovered by twentieth-cent- 
ury women. ‘They were the means also of 
discovering the original manuscript of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, written two hundred 
years before Christ, which they bought 
with a number of old manuscripts from a 
dealer in Jaffa. They turned this material 
over to Dr. Schecter, then of Cambridge 


University, England, but now president of | U 


Jewish Theological Seminary in the city of 


New York, andin studying the MS. he dis- | man 


covered the first leaf of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes. 


— 
<> 





——Lou Dillon, owned by U. K.G. Billings of 
Chicago, and driven by Millard Sanders, Satur- 
day afternoon proved her right to the title of 
queen of the turf by trotting a mile under adverse 
conditions in the remarkable time of 1.583 at 
Memphis, Tenn. The daughter of Sidney Dillon 
was paced by a runner driven by Scott McCoy, 
and another runner followed closely to urge the 
mare to a supreme effort. 

—The value of domestic exports from Boston 
for the week ending Uct. 23, was $2,712,611; last 
year $2,148,961. The imports last week were 
valued at $1,690,833, last year at $1,407,947. 

——C. F. Kilbreth, a selectman of Winthrop, 
Me., and formerly a citizen of Hallowell, reports 
having picked, in three successive days, 113 
bushels of apples, thirty-five one day, thirty- 
seven the second and forty-one the third. 

—tThree of the five women on the Revolu- 
tionary War pension roll are New Englanders. 
They are Hannah Newell Barrett of Boston, 
aged 103, pensioned by special act as the 
daughter of Noah Harrod, who served two years 
as private with the Massachusetts line; Esther S. 
Damon of Plymouth, Vt., eighty-nine, pensioned 
as the widow of Noah Damon, who served in the 
Masssachusetts line from April, 1775, to May, 
1780; and Rhoda Augusta Thompson of Wood- 
bury, Ct., aged eighty-two, pensioned by 
special act as daughter of Thaddeus Thompson, 
who served six years as private in Col. John 
Lam’s New York regiment. 

—tThe Massachusetts State Board of Trade 
at its recent meeting in Boston, recommended 
through its executive committee: “First, to the 
State Legislature a careful pruning of State ex- 
penditures; second, the avoidance of legislation 
that will in any way stimulate the growth of cor- 
porations that are illegally promoted; third, the 
discouraging of speculation by an increase of 





currency; fourth, the appointment of 4 com- 





mission that will give this subject of national 
fiuance careful consideration, knowing no East 
or West, but only the nation as a whole.” 

——A big Diack bear and cub were seen re- 
cently near the B. Bliss Company’s mill pond in 
Searsburg, Vt., under an apple tree, and caused 
considerable excitement.. Alexander Whiteomb 
fired at them from the Highland farm barway, 
bringing the old bear down twice. Old Bruin 
was made of tough stock, and before the men 
could cross the pond she and the cub had gotten 
well into the woods and the chase was given up 
as fruitless. 

——A famous Marshfield (Mass.) estate comes 
forward with a big applecrop. On the Daniel 
Webster estate, the present owner, Walton Hall, 
has harvested over 1500 barrels of apples. Mr. 
Hall, who grew the apples, is well known asa 
former president of the Marshfield Agricultural 
and Horticultural society. 

——The quarterly meeting of the Connecticut 
Dairymen’s Association was held in the office of 
the dairy commissioners, Hartford, last week. 
Arrangements were made for the annual winter 
meeting of the association in Hartford, Jan. 20, 
21. There will be the usual dairy exhibit. Among 
those who will address the meeting will be H. U. 
Adams, formerly dairy commissioner of Wiscon- 
sin and a congressman-elect from that State; 
Prof. H. A. Haecker of Minnesota, J. W. San- 
born of New Hampshire, George H. Ellis of 
Boston and one or two speakers from the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. 

—The famous pacer, Dan Patch (1.56}), within 
forty-five minutes elapsed time Tuesday after- 
noon siaashed two world’s records in succession 
on the track of the Memphis Trotting Associa- 
tion. First, he went against the world’s half- 
mile pacing record of 57} seconds, held by Prince 
Alert, and clipped a second and a half from the 
record, negotiating the distance in fifty-six sec- 
onds flat. Next he hung out a new world’s rec- 
ord for a-mile pacing to wagon, making the mile 
in 1.573, two seconds better than the time of 1.59}, 
which he made at the recent meeting on the 
Lexington (Ky.) track, which stood as the world’s 
record until this oecasion. On the same track, 
Major Delmar, E. E. Smathers’ two-minute 
trotter, was sent to lower his own record and 
he accomplished the feat. He cuta quarter of a 
second from the two-minute mark, making the 
mile in 1.593. 

—tThe annual public winter meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
for lectures and discussions will be held at 
Athol Academy of Music, on invitation of the 
Worcester Northwest Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Society, Tuesday-Thursday, Dec. 1.3. Fol- 
lowing the opening exercises on Tuesday fore- 
noon, which will begin at ten o’clock, will be a 
lecture on “‘ Progressive and Profitable Poultry 
Culture,” by Prof. Arthur A. Brigham of Marl- 
boro, who is connected with the Columbia 
School of Poultry Culture. In the afternoon at 
two o’clock Dr. B. E. Fernow, consulting forest 
engineer, Ithaca, N. Y., will address the meeting 
on ‘A Forest Policy for Massachusetts.” Inthe 
evening at seven-forty-five o’clock Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright of Washington, D.C., will lecture on 
“The Value of Art and Skill in Industry.” 
On Wednesday forenoon, Dec. 2, the lecture 
will bé on ‘the “ Outlook for New England Ag- 
riculture,” by Dr. George M. Twitchell, Augusta, 
Me., editor and manager of the Maine Farmer. 
In the afternoon Mr. Harry W. Smith of Worces- 
ter will lecture on ‘“‘ The Successful Type of 
Horse that may be Profitably Raised by New 
England Farmers.” On Wednesday evening, 
from eight to ten, a reception will be tendered 
the Board of Agriculture and others attending 
the meeting. The closing lecture will be deliv- 
ered by Dr. H. J. Wheeler, director of the Rhode 
Island Agricultural |Experiment Station, on 
Thursday forenoon. Dr. Wheeler’s subject will 
be “ The Manurial Problems in Soil Renovation 
and Improvement.” These lectures will be free 
to all, and each lecture will be followed by a gen- 
eral discussion in which all persons present may 
take part. Ladies will be welcome at all the ses- 
sions. It is expected that this winter meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture will be unusually 
well attended and successful. 

—tThe recent decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court affirmed that in the sale of milk, 
the burden of proof in disputed cases rests with 
the seller, who, to enforce collection of his 
money, must prove the milk to be up to the legal 
standard of quality. . 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Robin had to go into the barn somewhat 
earlier than he probably expected. 








Will the name of Mary J. Holmes usurp 
Old Sleuth now that the messengers are 
wearing petticoats? 





We doubt if anybody went to sleep dur- 
ing the President’s sermon. ’ Twas a ser- 
mon, in fact, that might very well be served 
up cold during a good many succeeding 
Sundays. 


And now it seems that the British govern- 
ment has overcharged Mr. Atkins for to- 
bacco that at best was hardly worth the 
smoking. But how happens it that Mr, 
Kipling was apparently sleeping ? 


>_> 


If Russia listens she may hear esthetic 
little Japan out in the backyard and dili- 
gently shooting at atarget. And esthetic 
little Japan is nothing if not a determined 
body. 


In union there is undoubtedly strength, 
but when two unions act as the warring 
factions down in Lynn are doing, the aver- 
age citizen begins to remember that strength 
is sometimes another name for weakness. 

In other days evangelists used to conclude 
their services with the formula “ We will 
now pray.” Mr. Dowie seems to have found 
@ new formula to which he attaches almost 
equal importance—‘‘ We will now attuck 
athe newspapers.”’ 














Maine still suffers from the careless 
sportsman ; in fact, one sometimes wonders 
whether these autumnal huntsmen are not 
impelled to childish gayety by the influence 
of the woods and even led back to the past 
happiness of playing Indian. 








Even dispite the unpicturesque material 
which modern costume offers the artist, 
Chartran’s picture of the signing of the 
peace protocol is doubtless well worth hav- 
ing. Nor is it impossible that future gen- 
erations may find our costumes quaint even 
if not beautiful. 


—— 


We learn from a contemporary that when 
‘tthe Cambridge school teachers received their 
pay the other day, ‘‘ every pretty school 
teacher rejoiced.’”” Does this mean that 
some of the teachers weren’t paid, after all? 
or is it merely an expression of. the human 
tendency of beauty to be coquettish? 








The North Pole as a sporting proposition 
‘ought easily to attract the necessary capital. 
‘The difficulty, of course, is that it couldn’t 
‘be watched; but for that matter there are 
thousands of people who can’t actually see 
the international yacht races, and who even 
have to take their pugilism by reading 
about it after the event. 


— 
— 


The reported discovery of new sun spots 
‘by an astronomical observer of the age of 
fifteen suggests the possibility of a volume 
to be entitled, “ Sharp-Eyed Sam, the Boy 
Astronomer,”’ and promptly added to the 
-dime libraries. In our youth we saw many 
of these volumes in the hands of others, 
but we do not remember any boy astronomer. 

Without wishing to seem too critical, we 
nevertheless cannot feel quite convinced 
that the voting of the women of Wyoming 
is altogether responsible, as stated at a re- 
cent suffrage meeting, for the fact that there 
are now no women in her insane asylums. 
The point was not dwelt upon, but what it 
would actually seem toshow is that the 
women of Wyoming are no longer crazy to 
vote. 











— 
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The proposed effort to form a gigantic 
union of ‘the team drivers has started with 
a statemenct singularly unattractive, al- 
though we regret to read that it was re- 
ceived even with applause. ‘* There is only 
one way,”’ President Shea is quoted as say- 
ing, ‘* you have got to be in a trades union 
or in a hospital.’’ Received with applause, 
indeed! Such a statement, by every per- 
son who has at heart the best interest of the 
labor unions, to say nothing of the best in- 
terest of the country, should have been re- 
ceived with hisses. 


~~} 


According to President Senter of the Ver- 
mont Bar Association, Shakspere was no 
lawyer; and his use of legal phraseology, 
so often quoted to save his Bacon, one 
might say, was quite as often inaccurate as 
accurate. Portia, for example, was an ama- 
teur lawyer in more senses than one. Presi- 
dent Senter’s opinion will hardly find much 
credit among the Baconians, but it goes to 
substantiate the view of what might be 
called the Shaksperians proper,—namely, 
that Mr. Shakspere had the genius of ab- 
sorbing miscellaneous information. 
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The record which the Good Government 
Association proposes to keep of the good 
and bad deeds of every candidate for public 
office is a very practical method of affording 
the average citizen a chance to elect his 
representatives with the same degree of 
judgment that would be shown by a suc- 
cessful business man in choosing his own 
officials. Unless we are mistaken, the sys- 
tem is not altogether unlike the records 
kept by such a corporation as the Boston 
Elevated and used as a basis for promotions. 
If it works well in one place there is no 
reason why it shouldn’t work well in an- 
other, provided that the average citizen 
will take advantage of an easy method of 
information. The fact that it is easy leaves 
little excuse for ignorance. 


a 
<B> 


Manufacturers combine and raise prices, 
which means more profit to them at the 
expense of the consumers. Labor unions 
raise wages also at the expense of con- 
sumers. Farmers, as the great consuming 
class, pay the bills in the shape of more 
costly clothing, machinery and supplies, 
higher taxes, increased cost of buildings 
and repair work. This tendency increases 
and can only result in one way. Farmers 
will be forced to combine also and advance 
the price of staple products. The time is 
not yet quite ripe fora successful move- 
ment of this kind. But good beginnings 
have been made in some of the products 
more easily controlled, and which arein the 
hands of especially well-trained and enter- 
prising growers. Without combination the 
prices of whatever farmers sell and also of 
whatever they buy are at the merey of 
other people who combine closely and effect- 
ively. 





— 
=> 





The market reports and comment are one 
of the most practically valuable features of 
a well-conducted agricultural paper. There 
are times when a knowledge of conditions 
and tendencies prevailing in large mark et 


centres night save a reader enough to pay 
A study’ 


subscription bills for a lifetime. 
of the market is essential not only for 
timely shipment and wise selling, but is 
also helpful to careful buyers. The state- 
ment of wholesale prices for all sorts of 
supplies bought by farmers serves as & pro- 
tection against the abuses of local dealers, 
who can be brought to reason by a threat to 
resort to direct purchase from wholesalers. 
The markets are becoming more and more 
a subject for serious and careful attention 
by farmers of a businesslike turn of mind, 


| who find that no other study so surely and 


quickly gets into connection with the farm 
pocketbook and bank account. 


a> 


Although there is said to be nothing new 
under the sun, Le Matin, an enterprising 
French. Journal, recently congratulated 
itself on having evolved a new variety of 
the prize serial story. In this ease the 
prize was tangible. The serial mentioned a 
hidden treasure; the paper hid a similar 
treasure in Paris and invited its readers to 
hunt and find. The people hunted here, 
there and everywhere. But, unfortunately 
for the ultimate success of the scheme, the 
lucky winner found the treasure with quite 
too much facility to please others busily 
searching in the same neighborhood. They 
concluded, indeed, with that quickness for 
which the French mind is famous, that here 
was a person in the employ of the paper, 
who had been told where to find the treas- 





person was worthy of what the French 
lightly term the law of lynch. The prize 
winner, however, escaped with his life, and 
the disappointed treasure seekers were 
even prevented from wrecking the office of 
the paper. 


— 
— 





Our Chinese Neighbors. 


The first flurry of the unfortunate Chinese 
raid of three weeks ago has blown over, 
dut that the better portion of our com- 
munity wholly disapproves of the methods 
then used is proven by the resolutions 
passed last Monday by the Congregational 
ministers hereabouts. The words of this 
resolution, presented by Rev. Henry S. 
Huntington of Milton, are of interest in 
that they “protest against the method and 
spirit of the action as contrary to the es- 
sential principles of American rights and 
justice. No such treatment of Americans 
or of European foreigners resident among 
us would for a moment be tolerated,’’ the 
ministers go on to say. ‘‘ Moreover, the 
Chinese as a whole have proved themselves 
as‘ orderly, industrious and law-abiding as 
any class of persons in America, and we 
claim that they should be treated with the 
same respect, good-will and regard for their 
rights which we demand for our own 
countrymen in China.“ Without attempt- 
ing to analyze at all the motives which 
prompted the raid, it seems to us worth 
while, in view of the resolutions quoted, 
to review somewhat the status of the Chi- 
nese in our midst. Upon the ‘“‘Sunday- 
school side’’ of this question we will not, 
however, enter. Plenty of people there are 
who say that the growth of the Chinese 
into Christian faith is wonderful and en- 
couraging. And plenty of others assert 
that the Chinaman who goes to Sunday 
school regularly in the morning plays his 
gambling game on Harrison avenue quite as 
regularly in the afternoon. We desire to 
deal with statistics, for neither sentimental- 
ism nor disparagement can influence them. 

In acomparatively recent number of the 
Massachusetts Labor Bulletin there was 
published a careful article on the Chinese in 
Massachusetts. Here it was shown that, 
while in 1870 there was one Chinaman to 
each ten thousand of the population in our 
State, in 1900 there were eleven Chinamen 
to each ten thousand. The presence of these 
people in our community is, however, chiefly 
noticeable, not because of their number, 
which is very small, but because they re- 
tain, as few other foreign peoples do, their 
Oriental dress and their peculiar habits of 
living. This, of course, is largely our fault. 
A man seldom cares to be without a coun- 
try, and by a United States statute passed 
May 6, 1882, it was provided that no Chinese 
could become a citizen of the United States 
by the usual procedure governing natural- 
ization. Small wonder, then, that these 
Oriental neighbors of ours cling to the 
habits of the only land ready to welcome 
them. As would be supposed, the report 
goes on to show that the Chinese to the 
extent of eighty-five per cent. are employed 
in laundry work. Yet over six per cent. of 
these people in Massachusetts are merchants 
of one kind andanother. And no less than 
fifty-four different occupations have been 


number here are found to be restaurant pro- 
prietors, and twelve are waiters in these 
same restaurants. Twenty-five are sales- 
men, twelve are cooks, ten are clerks, five 
are barbers and five are employed,—even in 
Massachusetts,—as housewives. It might 
here be interpolated,—though the Labor 
Bulletin report does not, of course,’ pause to 
make the remark,—that the Chinese give 
very good satisfaction wherever they are 
retained in this last-named capacity. 

Concerning the ages of the Chinese in 
this State another interesting table of the 
report had to do. This developed the fact 
that very few of this race, as here repre- 
sented, are over sixty years of age, and 
comparatively few undertwenty. Thus the 
Chinese in Massachusetts are, ninety-five 
of them, ‘‘ of productive age,“ by which is 
meant between the ages of twenty and sixty. 
The facility with which the Chinese ac- 
quire sufficient command of the English 
language to carry on business is remark- 
able. But this arises very largely, it is be- 
lieved, from the fact that opportunities of 
primary education to all classes are wide- 
spread in China. Only a comparatively 
small proportion, therefore, of those who 
come to this country are unable to read and 
write in their own language. It seems to 
us particularly unfortunate that the raid, 
which our Congregational clergymen de- 
plore, should have followed almost on the 
heels of the Americo-Chinese Treaty, which 
Secretary Hay has worked so hard to put 
through. By the signing of this treaty, it 
was felt throughout the country, both 
America and China should enter upon a 
new and more influential phase of exist- 
ence—America, because the treaty marks 
the attainment of a new stage in the devel- 
opment of world-wide influence; China, be- 
cause the treaty may mark the beginning of 
stability in her fiscal foundation. 

That there are among the Chinese here, as 
at home, many men’‘sincerely desirous of ad- 
vancing the best interests of China we saw 
last spring, when a representative ‘of the 
Chinese Empire Association cume to Bos- 
ton. Most of the civilized and leading 
Chinamen are members of this organiza- 
tion, the object of which is, broadly speak- 
ing, the enlightenment of the Chinese peo- 
ple, the broader education of her young 
men, and the ultimate establishment in 
China of a liberal form of government. Rail- 
roads will erelong be constructed, mills and 
factories established, gold and other mines 





ure; and this being decided, that such a 


entered by them. Ten Chinese of theSwhole’ 


opened up to the people of China if the am- 
bitions of this reform movement, a branch 
of which is located bas ge own Harrison 
avenue, are realized. In all this upward 
struggle Ching asks our help and encour- 
agement. Weas a civilized people, should 
blush to indulge in violence where friend- 
liness Is invited. . LE ae 
Tramps and Recent Child Labor Legis- 
, tation. 

The latest charge brought against child 
labor by those who have studied the question 
is that of paupérism. Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, Chicago, writing in ‘*Chari- 
ties,” a New York weekly review of general 
philanthropy, points out that child labor has 
a decidedly debilitating effect upon the men- 
tal and physical systems, and so drives men 





tramps in Chipago it has been discovered 
that a genuine connection may be estab- 
lished between premature labor and worn; 
out men. “it! is surprising,” writes Miss 
Addams, “to find how many begin to tramp 
because they are tired to death, just asa 
business man goes to the woods because he 
is worn out with the stress of business life. 
This inordinate desire to get away from 
work seems to be connected with the fact 
that the men have started to work very 
early, before they had the physique to stand 
up to it, or the. mental vigor with which to 
overcome its} difficulties, orthe moral stam- 
ina which makes a man stick to his work 
whether he likes it or not.” We cannot 
demand any of these things from a growing 
boy. They are all traits of the adult. A boy 
is naturally restless, his determination easily 
breaks down and he runs away. 

Miss Addams goes on to illustrate by 
means of aman inthe municipal lodging- 
house of Chicago, who had begun to work in 
a textile-mill quite below the present legal 
age in New England, and who had worked 
hard for sixteen years in a place that re- 
quired no mental exercise, but made bim 
simply a cog inan industrial wheel. “ At 
last,’’ said this man, ‘‘ I was sick in bed for 
two or three days with a fever, and when I 
crawled out I made up my mind that I 
would rather go to hell than go back to that 
mill.”” This man does not steal, Miss Ad- 
dams says, but for four years now he has 
been tramping. The mere suggestion of a 
factory throws him intoa panic. The phy- 
sician has made a diagnosis of general de- 
bility. The man, in his opinion, is not fit 
for steady work because prematurely spent. 
All this makes it very clear that the young, 
if too early submitted to the grind of factory 
life, must swell our pauper list. In New 
York, it is worth noting, a law just enacted 
provides that children who are less than six- 
teen years of age shall not work longer than 
nine hoursaday. Thefactory inspector.has 
discovered that boys and girls fresh from a 
school life involving only five hours a day 
of indoor work are peculiarly unable to bear, 
without injury, the strain of the ten-hour 
work day now customary in our factories. 
Disregard for the provisions of this new law 
is to be punished by fines. No longer will 
the factory inspection department be satis- 
fied with the dismissal of the children under 
the required legal age. Real evidence that 
the child isas old as the law requires should 
be demanded by the employer when the 
child is taken on; then if he fails to have 
this to show he must pay the penalty. 

President Roosevelt has written to Mr. 
Hall, the secretary of the child labor com- 
mittee which secured the adoption of the 
hew code, heartily co.gratulating him upon 
the success of the agitation, and declaring 
that ‘‘ we now havein New York State child 
labor laws which 1 believe will be en- 
forced.”? Boston’s position in the matter 
of child labor has been made quite clear this 
last week in connection with the Western 
Union Telegrapt Company’s employment 
of girls as messengers. A complaint was 
made that the company was violating the 
labor laws by employing girls of less than 
the legal age to carry its messages. But it 
was found upon investigation that none of 
the messengers were less than sixteen years 
of age. Nevertheless, a technical violation 
of the law was brought to light, for all girls 
less than twenty-one must present a regular 
school certificate that they are eligible for 
work, and this some of the messengers had 
failed to do. Yet when the manager’s at- 
tention was called to the matter Te acceded 
very readily to the requirements. All this 
is of decided iuterest,—the agitation con- 
cerning child labor, the laws which are 
passed to regulate it and the action which 
grows out of the laws. America owes it to 
herself to stand ,for the protection of the 
child. And that em ployers, no less than 
philanthropists, are bending their efforts to 
guarantee to every boy and girl in the land 
a proper amount of childhood and educa- 
tion, is a most encouraging sign of the 
times. 
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Relief for the Rich. 


A proper appreciation of the burdens of 
the rich is rarely tobe met with. We are 
accustomed to think of the serious problems 
which beset the poor, and we are taught 
from earliest infancy to sympathize with 
them. But because we have come to think 
in this country that wealth is a panacea for 
all human ills, it seldom occurs to us that the 
rich man, too, needs our sympathy. There 
is in the first place the constant demands 
that are presented to him for help of all 
kinds. Some of these he can escape, but 
many of them dog his footsteps night and 
day and make life a real burden. Like the 
kings of old he learns, too, that there are 
in the world thousands of people who will 
fawn and flatter him just because he is rich. 
And he is not sure whether he owns even 
the great gift of life,—love and friendship, 
—to the factthat he is himself, or to the 
accident ,that he is the possessor of vast 
wealth. 

All along the road, too, he is bowed down 
with the problem of how best to husband 
his wealth. Sudden reversals. of fortune 
come to many men, and he can never feel 
himself immune from the possibility of 
such losses. Above all, there is confronting 
him at every hour the question, “‘ Whom 
shall I make my executor or trustee?” If 
provision is to be made,—as it should where 
such heirs exist,—for children or grand- 
children, a long tenure of trusteeship is 
eminently desirable, and if any or all the 
fund is to be given to acharity, a permanent 
trustee is almust a necessity. 

This problem of who shall attend to the 
trusts of the rich was very interestingly 
answered in San Francisco the other day by 
Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Gage put himself on record 
as advocating enthusiastically the employ- 
ment of trust companies for these offices. 
“Enjoying perpetuity such a company is 
not subject to the vicissitudes of death,” he 
pointed out, *“‘and, because controlled by 
the limitations and provisions of its charter, 
it is kept by the strong hand of the 
law within the limits of conservative 
operations. Presumably managed by a 
competent board of directors the bene- 
ficiaries of the trust have the advantage 





| fnancial expert and quite independent of 
any company whatever, is of exceeding in- 


to tramp life. | From examination of the. 


man, sand in financial matters in a multi- 
tude of experienced counsellors there is 
safety.” A further advantage, of course, 
Mr. Gage held to be the ‘inspection by State 
officers of such companies and the guarantee 
their ample capital gives of loss through 
errors of judgment or willful dishonesty. 

Mr. Gage’s address, because given as a 


terest not only to the “rich,” but to those 
of moderate fortune. 


. . Seve Park-Street Church. 
' When Boston was Boston and not a great 
metropolis, we had many ancient structures 
that added to her beauty and individuality, 
but too many of them have been swept 
away by “ ruthless commerce and insatiate 
trade,’”” and the few remaining ones that 
tell of the past are threatened with destruc- 
tion by a severely practical age that erects 
sky-scrapers, suggestive of the Tower of 
Babel, as monuments to its aspiring enter- 
prise. 

This era would wipe out many of the 





tinction in the days of Holmes and Haw- 
thorne, and gives us something in its place 
that has little architectural, poetic and 
historic value. Boston has many fine ar- 
tistic modern buildings, but they lack age 
and agsociation, and when an edifice is 
beautiful and is a source of attraction to 
visitors from abroad, why should it be torn 
down to make way for a gigantic bee-hive, 
the counterpart of which can be found on 
nearly every business street, contributing 
to the dismal uniformity of many bustling 
localities. 

These thoughts were suggested by the 
reception of the handsome illustrated 
pamphlet just issued by the Committee for 
the Preservation of Park-street Church, 
setting forth good and sufficient reasons 
why the time-honored temple should not go 
the way of regretted buildings that we can 
only recall in memory or in illustrations 
preserved through patriotic pride. There 
ought to be public spirit enough in Boston 
to make the destruction of Park-street 
Church impossible. 





Supply and. Surplus. 


The main difficulty with the present ar- 
rangement limiting the Boston milk supply 
is that itis based on receipts during the 
corresponding months of last year. There 
was a shortage all winter owing to the hay 
famine and the disturbance caused by the 
cattle epidemic. This year the supply is 
nearer the normal. To limit the supply as 
proposed, would mean a heavy charge back 
for surplus in the case of the average 
shipper. 

It looks as if the astute coutractors have 
in this important detail of the contract ob- 
tained a temporary advantage over the 
officials of the union. The agreement at the 
last was a hastily prepared document and 
was not sufficiently considered nor worked 
out in detail. The services of a first-class 
lawyer, well informed in the mazes of 
the milk trade, should be secured for these 
occasions, and the contract placed in such 
shape that all parties concerned may have 
no excuse for misunderstanding or artful 
dodging. Its terms should be so definite 
and complete that a stranger coming to 
Boston could, after reading the contract, 
form a good idea of the conditions on which 
the milk is sold. 

Another fundamental need is that an 
official report of the amount of milk received 
at Boston shall be available to the pro- 
ducers. At present none except the con- 
tractors can tell the amount, and these 
refuse to make the figures public. This 
condition is plainly unbusinesslike, since 
the actual average price paid may depend 
considerably upon the amount shipped if 
the fixed limit is exceeded. The milk 
receipts should be officially registered at the 
Chamber of Commerce or otherwise, as is 
done in the case of butter, cheese, eggs, hay 
and other produce. Then the producers 
would be able to judge something of the 
real condition of supply and demand, and 
would be ina position to act accordingly. 
At present the contractors have adistinct 
advantage in being able to find out at any 
time the real state of the market, while the 
producers can only guess from general 
appearances. 

The whole business must eventually be 
carried on open and above board, and no- 
body misled or bluffed for lack of the 
hidden facts. Another strike may be 
needed before price and conditions are 
placed on a reasonable basis. 


<p 





Hay Prices About Steady. 


Supplies have been increasing enough to 
about counteract the previous temporary 
shortage, and prices are about at their 
former level. Large shipments have been 
reaching the Eastern markets from Canada, 
Ohio, Michigan and western New Yorl:. It 
is said that a single station in Kansas will 
send out three thousand carloads this sea- 
son. Whether the price will go lower isa 
question. Some dealers think the general 
level has about been reached. Rye straw 
is evidently very scarce, and prices have 
gone so high that many former buyers 
are looking for cheaper substitutes. This 
situation may improve the market for other 
bedding material. It is; reported that but 
little hay will come from Quebec province 
this yearon account of the strong home 
market at Montreal. In that event the 
Boston and New York markets would be 
considerably strengthened. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices for hay quoted by the Hay Trade 
Journal in the markets mentioned at this 
date: Boston $18.50, New York $19, Brook- 
lyn $19, Jersey City $19, Philadelphia $16, 
Pittsburg $14, Minneapolis $11, Chicago 
$12.50, Richmond $14.50, Cincinnati $13.50, 
Nashville $14, Kansas City $9, St. Louis 
$12.50, Montreal $10, Memphis $14, Provi- 
dence $19, Buffalo $14.50, Washington $15.- 
50. 
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Cranberry Prices Well Sustained. 


The situation continues favorable to sell- 
ers. An active demand has taken care of 
the large receipts and prices for best grades 
are more than maintained. The New Jersey 
berries instead of depressing the market 
have themselves advanced toa strong posi- 
tion, and it looks now as if the cranberry 
would be solved to the growers’ liking. 

The situation is considerably strength- 
ened by the scarcity in this country and 
in Europe of small fruits during the whole 
season. 

A. M. Banks’ Sons of New York are 
now shipping. about five hundred to six 
hundred crates of cranberries to London 
each week. The Britishers are cultivating 
a taste for cranberries. 1t took a great 
many years for them to learn that the 
cranberry was a palatable fru§, but the 
beginning of a good trade is now under way. 
At New York the supplies from Jersey 
bogs are holding on better than first sup- 
posed. Cape Cod crop shows the largest 
per cent. of perfect berries. Early blacks 





charms that gave Boston its original dis- 


decided improvement in the average quality 


tion of $8 in Boston. 


season. si . 
The Market Full of Apples. 





in a lot of windfalls and rubbish that sells 
hard and hurts the ‘sale of good apples.”’ 
There is certainly a large amount‘of second- 


ing more plenty every week, and dealers 
find more and more difficulty in making 
prompt sales at ruling quotations. 
Prices, however, are still supported by 
the foreign markets, which are holding up 
in a wonderful way, owing to the scarcity 
of native fruitall over Europe. Quotations 
in Boston for good Baldwins and Greenings 
are still $2 to $2.50,and a common sale 
price is $2.25. But there is an oversupply 
of seconds which are ranging a little below 
last week’s figures, selling at $1.25 ‘per bar- 
rel, or $1.50is pretty good. Apples arriv- 
ing in bulk from West or South are usually 
mixed quality and in poor condition. They 
bring about the same as seconds, but no 
barrel is furnished. 
Barrels seem to be in fair supply in the 
apple districts of southern New England, 
the crop being a light one. But Maine 
farmers—and the same is true in New York 
State and Canada—are finding it extremely 
difficult to secure barrels in which to pack 
their product. According to the testimony 
of one person, who has been visiting in 
Maine, some of the apple growers are 
obliged to send ten and fifteen miles for 
barrels, and then carry back one manu- 
factured of wood almost in its green state, 
correspondingly heavy. Everybody about 
the places is pressed into the service of 
picking, labor being scarce. 
The New York market for apples is this 
week in rather better shape than Boston. 
Receipts are heavy, but many of the best 
lots are picked up for export or sent across 
by the growersthemselves. Choice eating 
varieties quote fully up to last week, while 
the common varieties and second grades are 
selling slowly, and quotations are barely 
sustained. A great deal of rather poor stuff 
has been coming in from the Hudson-river 
district and selling at $1.25to $1.75. Better 
stock comes from western New York, and 
brings $2 to $2.50 for good fruit of standard 
kinds. On account of the scarcity of bar- 
rels a good many arrive without heads, and 
some come in boxes of all sizes. Packing 
in such way, of course, hurts the price 
seriously. There are still a good many 
apples around New York State shipping 
points, and big shipments to be made 
from Pennsylvania, Michigan and Canada. 
A New York dealer lately returned from 
the Annapolis valley, Nova Scotia, says 
the crop for that region will be five hundred 
thousand bushels, but many of these have 
been shipped. Another buyer just from 
the Virginia apple section says the crop is 
large but the wind caused much damage. 
Many growers in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey, who have not sold, are 
holding for $2 at their shipping station, but 
some sales are reported at $1.75, conditions 
not stated. 
The president of the Apple Shippers As- 
sociation, C. H. Weaver of Chicago, asserts 
that most of the winter apples arriving 
there are going into storage, and that they 
are not coming as freely as a yearago. The 
fall varieties from New York and Michigan 
are cleaning up rapidly, and some of them 
are going into cold storage. Receipts of 
bulk apples are heavy on account of the 
scarcity of barrels. The apple crop in 
southern Iowa, he says, is fair, but the 
crops of Missouri and Kansas were practi- 
cally failures. Some California, Colorado, 
Washington and Idaho apples are coming 
to Chicago, but the high rates of freight 
make it unprofitabie to handle many of 
them. This freight handicap will probably 
save Eastern growers from competition 
with a considerable portion of the apple 
crop, which, although large, is so located 
that it can reach the best markets only at 
great expense. 
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Among the Farmers. 


I have got the best results when seeding 
alone, sowing the last week in Augus‘ or 
the first of September. The next best with 
wheat. I like to get the land in as good 
condition as possible by cultivating it thor- 
oughly.—Seaman Mead, Greenwich, Ct. 

In my experience the best way to keep 
good help is by paying good wages and fur- 
nishing tenements and vegetables to married 
men. The single ma» boarded in the fam- 
ily is not good help generally speaking. 
The married man is “ fixed,’’ and must be 
contented if well-used.—F. W. Sargent, 
Essex County, Mass. 

Compared with other foods we consider 
green bone the cheapest for the results ac- 
cruing from its use of any one food, nearly 
doubling (as it does) the amount of eggs 
and very materially increasing their fertil- 
ity, besides producing better plumage and 
maintaining ‘a more ‘healthful condition of 
the fowls so fed.—A. C. Pickering, Wis- 
consin. 

As long as the farmers of Aroostook 
County can get one hundred dollars per 
acre out of potatoes, they will not give 
dairying that close, careful attention it re- 
quires in order to make it a success.—E. E. 
Parkhurst, Aroostook County, Me. 

No farmer who is giving his business 
proper attention can overlook the impor- 
tance of the silo.—A. W. Gilman, Kennebec 
County, Me. 
What will become of the farmers of New 
England that trusts and Western competi- 
tion have impoverished? If ‘the farmers 
could strike once, there would be sucha 
howling among the heathen as never was 
known before.—E. Robertson, Massachu- 
setts. 

Our boys and young men have grown up 
since the first starch factories were built, 
and the first railroad came into the county. 
The boys learn when young just how to 
raise potatoes at a large profit. They can 
get on a sulky plow and plow the land, and 
when it is fitted with the harrow they ride a 
planter to plant, a sulky cultivator to culti- 
vate, a horse hoe to hoe, a digger to dig, and 
ride on a wagon to haul them to market; 
and they often get enougb money {for one 
load of potatues to buy a good cow. As long 
as they can do that they will not feed calves, 
yearlings and two year olds and shovel ma- 
nure for three years to get a cow.—E. E. 





over last ‘week.’ Héavy orders are being 
negotiated for the Thanksgiving trade, 
which shows plenty of berries in sight. 
‘Highest price is $8.50, against a top quota- 


By an examination of the price lists of 
the New York market from 1870 to 1902 it is 
found that the prices of cranberries have 
‘varied widely in that time. The lowest 
ranges of prices quoted were in April, 1879, 
when the berries sold at ‘3.50 to $4 a barrel; 
November, 1889, $4 to $7.50; April, 1889, 
$3.50 to $5.50; November, 1896, and Janu-' 
ary, 1897, $5 to $5.50; April, 1897, $3.50 to $5. 
By contrast the present prices seem quite 
liberal, and so they are for thus early in the 
'| hand forced intoa dry glove—often on⸗ 


“The trouble with the market,’” said one 
salesman, “is that the growers are sending 


class fruit, but good apples are also becom- 


Care of Clothes. 


For taking spots out of cloth it is bes: ;, 
have at hand the necessary materials, ;. |; 
is much easier to Temove spots when ¢)),.. 
are new than when. they become oi ;,, | 
dry. Benzine, gasoline and naphtha ar: ., } 
good. Avlittle piece of plain white lann 
or some very fast dye cloth is best to ap 
this with, or-in the absence of this ..,. 
might use an old sponge. 

The care of gloves may be best subser;...; 
by the observance of a few simple 1). - 
says: Haberdagher.; Keep, them in ti:..,. 
paper. Don’t pull them out of shape. |. :. 
no test of quality and spoils their beaut,, 

Glove powder freely used is the price ; 
pair of gloves in many cases. A perspir 


two sizes too small—will usually come . 
the least injured, and the blame will b⸗ 
unfair as the treatment. 

If you send your clothes out to be done ;. 
be sure that you select a hand laund:.. 
Machine work and acids make short w::- 
of fine clothes. Shirts, collars and cu: 
should be done up without gloss. Insist « 
the domestic finish. Have your poke a: | 
wing collars ironed flat, not curled. 

All clothing should be carefully hung u;), 
and if you will study your closet aud u.. 
the modern appliances, which are easi! 
procured, you can keep a great deal of clotl.- 
ing in good condition in a very small spac: 
The cheap twisted-wire coat racks are gow! 
enough. On these put the waistcoat, an: 
then over the waistcoat put the coat. There 
are also patent trouser hangers, which kee), 
the trousers pressed in shape, but it is much 
easier to fold your trousers properly ani 
lay them in the bottom of your closet or in 
a long drawer. 

A piece of paper should be put between 
each pair of trousers, and it will not hurt 
them if they have to be folded once. In 
light-weight suitings, such as homespuns 
and flannels, it is much better to lay the 
trousers out flat ina drawer than to hang 
them up. All clothing should be carefully 
brushed and kept as free from dust as possi- 
ble. 
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and opinions count for 
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Al- give you abeut our 
wae FROST-PROOF, 
ven DUST-PROOF, 


mediately, all TROUBLE- 


weathers, all 
places, all times. 
WOOD Sawin 
Outfits Also. ° 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, 
Square Treatment. 


Atlantic Gasoline Engine Co., 


196 HIGH ST., Boston, Mass. 




















Instruction 
Free 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College offers short courses ot 
instruction in dairy farming, 
horticulture and bee farming. 
For information address 


PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Amherst, Mass. 












HIGH POWER 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of purposes. 
Cost little for fuel, nothing for water and 


Require No Engineer 
or skilled attendance. In make and materials, 
simplicity and safety, ease of operation and wide 
adaptability as well as economy, they exemplity 
the best known to the engine builder's art. Ideal 
wers for equipping small factories or power 
plants for all duties. Let us figure with you. 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 





No Painting Required 


on Arrow Brand 
Asphalt Ready 
offing. Can 
be easily laid,as 
the work onl 
consists of nail. 
ing and cement. 
ing the joints. Samples, —— and booklet giving 
instructions for laying, sent free, postpaid. 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine St.. N. Ye 


Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 
in the world. 

Now is the time to plow up ‘your old meadows 
and re-seed them using wood ashes as a fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay for 





years. 
Joynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get {them as 

they are collected from house to house, Write 

for prices delivered at your depot and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 
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Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 
For sale by 


Ww. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall So., Boston and Newton, N. H 





vant WATER 
WANT 
and you want Money. There is a way 


to get both by using our late improved 


Well Machinery—the most profitable 
business fof men of moderate means. 











of the collective wisdom of the experienced 





have many culls, but when sorted show a 


Parkhurst, Aroostook County, Me. 


Address for catalogue ; 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 0410. 
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The Markets. 
~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


vyALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Nov. 4, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
qhis week.---3874 12,201 77 «23,479 2004 
{ * week...-3220 13,043 90 24,955 1681 
One year ago 2698 12,452 60 24,488 1082 
Hol seS ---+22 
Prices on Nertherm Cattle. 


eer hundred pounds on total weight of 
tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 








ARE 





2 


qusstYs $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4,50@5.25; 
th 1 juality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
e- 27.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
: 550. Western steers, $3.87@6.05. Store 
Cat e—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
s. .70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
ts ear-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 


«Kep—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
sheep and lambs per cwt. an lots, $3.50 
. lambs, 34@6c. < 
, Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@54c, live 
we uit; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7); country dressed hogs, 63@63c. 
. <1 L CALVES—3@64c P Ib. 
i; oe8s—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 


-~ 


LF SKINS—13¢ ® tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
r..LoWw—Brighton, 3@3$c P tb; country. lots, 


” py rs—40@60e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. F Ricker 
At Brighton. & Co 70 74 
Melntire & DH Berdell 12 
~ Weston 11 Rhoder Bros 3 3 
Farmington LS E G Foss 29 105 
Co 40 250 At Brighten. 
H M Lowe 16 JS Henry ll 
EEChapwan 12 
MID Holt &Co 32 Massachusetts. 
PA Berry 20 At Watertown. 
Thompson J 8 Henry 1 
Hanson 30 650 YO H Forbush 16 
The Libby Co 20 W H Bardwell 23 
L W Harris 12 G H Barnes 18 
SH Wardwell 18 At Brighten. 
© R Hall 22 J S Henry 55 
Allen& Smith 13 70 KR Connors 29 
Libby & Gould 4 H A Gilmore 11 
AD Kilby 8 Scattering 50 
AtNEDM& Weel J W Ellsworth 12 
Co. J P Day 10 
B Joves 433 CD Lewis 8 
S A Reed 10 
New Hampshire. O H Forbush 9 
At Brighton. 
WF Wallace 12 +50 Western. 


NED M& Weol At Brighten. 
AG SS Learned 114 


Co. 
M Matherson 1 11 Sturt events . 


T Courser 22 Hale 

T Shay 19 W H Monroe 34 
GS Peavey 16 J J Kelley 100 
Ed Sargent 6 40 Swift & Co 501 
Heath & Co 21 150 Morris Beef Co 600 


At Watertown. AtNEDM& Weel 
Frank Wood 62 30 


Ce. 
WF Wallace 60 2 a DM & Wool 
Xo 


Vermont. At Watertown. 

At Watertown. J A Hathaway 520 

Fred Savage 28 330 Others 307 
A Williamson 17 

NH Woodward 8 3 

Dorand Bros 30 1 
AP Needham 41 


Canada. 
At Watertown. 
Gordon & Iron- 


G Lf an , * — - 
RE French 5 ay 
B H Combs AtNED™ & Weel 


225 
AtNEDM& Weel Ce. 
Co. NEDM & Wool 
W A Ricker 260 450 Co 





Live Steck Experts. 

The English market on State cattle has im- 
proved jc, d. w., which tones up the market to 
11;@12}c, d. w. The shipments are nearly all 
States cattle from here, amounting to 1845 head 
of cattle and 699 sheep. Shipments were on four 
different steamers to Liverpool, London and 
Antwerp. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Ox- 
onian, for Antwerp, 240 cattle by Dowd & Keefer, 
50 do. by W. Daniels, 17 do. by E. Maybee, who 
had 36 Canada cattle also on same steamer. On 
steamer Philadelphia, for London, 201 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company, 201 do. by Swift & Co. 
On steamer Caledonian, for Liverpool, 200 cattle 
by Morris Beef Company, 300 do. by Swift & Co., 
10 horses by E. Snow. On steamer Sylvania, for 
Liverpool, 400 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 200 
cattle by Morris Beef Company, 699 Canada sheep 
by Gordon & lronsides. 

Herse Business. 

Horses are not coming in freely and the trade 
not what it should be at this season of the year. 
Dealers say there must be a marked Improve- 
ment before the cold weather sets in. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable arrivals of 2 cars of 
Western horses were sold, and they were short 
of stock; their general sales ruled at $150@225; 1 
pair of 3300-tb horses, well matched, soldjat $625. At 
H.S. Harris & Sons’ were 4cars of Western; trade 
fair, but no improvement; sales at $100@275. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s were sold nearly 100 hed 
at three auction sales, from $40@200; their spe- 
cial sale was a success. At Welch & Hall Com- 
pany’s sale stable were sold nearly 150 head, 
some were nearby, at $17@150; best sale was $300 
for heavy drafter. At Russell & Drew’s sale 
stable moderate sales ruled at steady prices. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—A fair supply. The call for beef 
stock of common to fair grade is light, and there 
isa decline on best Western steers of 15c on 100 
tbs. Dealers were effecting disposals after a 
fashion, but the trade is certainly moderate. O. 
H. Forbush sold 2 beef cows, 1620 tbs, at 2$c; 2 
do., of 1740 ths, at 240; 1 bull, of 1160 ths, at 23c; 1 
cow, 1110 Ibs, at 3c. R. E. French sold 4 bolognas 
for $1.30. J. A. Hathaway sold 30 steers, of 1500 
ibs, at 5te; 25 do., of 1450 ths, at 5c; 35 do., of 
1400 Ibs, at 5e; 30 light steers, 44c. 

Milch Cews. 

A fair demand prevails at steady prices; no 

rush. Sales rule at $60, $50, $45, $40, down to 


Fat Hegs. 

\ drop has occurred in prices. The Western 
Cost Stake, lL w., being ‘$c off. Local hogs at 
©. 6\e, as sold d. w. 

Sheep Houses. 

The market has not improved on any grade, 
heavy butehers paying unchanged prices. The 
Supply is not so large from Canada as a week 
avo, but is sufficient for thedemand. Western 
slicep sell at $2.30@4.30 P 100 tbs; do. lambs, $3.30@ 

’ 100 ths; not a heavyrun from New England. 
Veal Calves. 

\'rivals are nearly the same as a week ago, 
4 good demand as sold last week. Butchers 
cady to buy, and give all they are worth on 

t narkét. Sales by one party ranged at 3}c, 
c Sales of 75 calves ruled at 54@6c. 
Live Poultry. 
l'rty-five thousand tbs on the market; same 

‘s ist week as regards prices. Fowl and broil- 
¢ tlle; cocks at 7@8e. 

Droves of Veal Calves. 
e—MelIntire & Weston, 20; Live Stock 
‘ ‘ny, 70; H. M. Lowe, 40: E. E. Chapman, 10; 

Holt & Son, 40; P. A. Berry, 20; Thompson 
ison, €0; The Libby Company, 40; S. H. 

vell, 12; C. R. Hall, 15; Allen & Smith, 8; 

& Gould, 4; A. D. Kilby, 15. 

Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 150; T. 

', 9%) T. Shay, 5; G. S. Peavey, 2; Ed. 

‘t, 50; Heath & Co., 7; Frank Wood, 70. 

ioht—Fred Savage, 80; A. Williamson, 22; 

Woodward, 10; Dorand Bros,, 15; A. P. 

im, 8; G. W. Hall, 10; R. E. French, 25; 

‘ombs, 30; W. A. Ricker, 350; F. Ricker & 
“seed 's; D. H. Berdell, 60; Rhocer Bros., 52..G. G. 

“*. 213 J.S. Henry, 33. 

«ssachusetts—J. S. Henry, 101; O. H. For- 
prada W. H. Bardwell, 21; G. H. Barnes, 22; 
* “ “hors, 30; H. A. Gilmore, 24; scattering, 100; 

- ay, 30; C. D. Lewis, 5. 

Srighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

K at yards: 1953 cattle, 1020 sheep, 20,374 

..,..' (“9 Calves, 175 horses. From West, 1768 
°, 20,000 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 258 cattle, 
leep, 226 hogs, 360 calves. New Hampshire, 

bien tle, 50 sheep, 30 calves. Vermont, 11 cattle, 

how. ta) Calves. Massachusetts, 204 cattle, 146 

“5, 277 calves. 
the 1 Sday—There is really no improvement on 
* vrade New England beef cattle. Butch- 
nee ’ not care to handle them at any improve- 

“on the low rates of last week. The better 


class of Western steers rule 15c P 100 Ibs lower 
than a week ago. Butchers were well supplied 
with nice Western. 8. S. Learned & Co. sold for 
home trade 96 steers, of 1600 ths, at near Sic. J. 
P. Day sold 2 oxen, of 2800 ths, at 44c; 3 beef cows, 
800 Ibs, at $1.90. J. W. Ellsworth sold 12 cows, 
10,000 tbs, at -24c. S.E. Wench, 8 cows, 7560 tbs» 
at $190. J.S. Henry, 1 cow, of 800 tbs, at 2}c; 1 
cow, of 770 Ibs, at 2c.. C. D. Lewis sold 4 slim 
cows, 900 Ibs, at 1}c. 
Milch Cows and Springers. 
Dealers sold out last Wednesday with a large 
supply. This week opened with fewer cows on 
the market, with a good outlook with all the 
different qualities on sale and business opened 
well. Prices rule steady. W. Cullen sold 15 
choice cows at $57 each. J. P. Day sold 4 choice 
Springers, $50 each. Dorand Bros. sold 2 cows, 
$38@45. J.8. Henry, 10 choice cows, $50@58; 10 
cows, $40@47. The Libby Company sold 20 cows 
on commission from $40@60. 
Veal Calves. 
lair disposals ruled at steady prices.° Good 
calves were in demand. P. A. Berry sold 20 
calves, 115 tbs, at 6c. G. H. Barnes sold calves 
at 3hc, 5c, 6c. J. P. Day, 30 calves, 110 tbs, at 6c. 
G. W. Hall sold 10 calves, 64c. 
Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—Miilch cows arrive freely and the 
total is about as much as any week. Yesterday 
morning the supply appeared lighter, but today 
near 600 head were tied up for sale.’ The market 
is not especially strong, but there is a fair num- 
ber of disposals. Beef stock is in moderate sale. 
The Libby Company sold some 40 head on com- 
mission at $70 down to $30. M.G. Flanders sold 
30 head ; 2 choice cows, $50@55; sales at $35@45. 
J. 8. Henry sold a good line of cows, $40@60; 1 
nice cow, $65. C. R. Hall sold 9 bologna cows, 
6320 tbs, at $1.50 P 100 tbs; 10 steers, 12,840 tbs, at 
4tc. S. H. Wardwell sold 2 steers, of 2680 tbs, at 
5c; 5milch cows, $45@55. L. W. Harris sold 10 
steers, 1200 ths, at 3c. H. M. Lowe sold 1 cow, 
$37; 1 fancy cow, $50. 
Stere Pigs. 
A light run and demand light. Range, $2@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens,targe choice, ® th... .-.......... 16@18 
Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P th.......... 16 18 
Green Ducks........... - 1% 







Fowls, extra choice 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz 
*¢ com 


to good, P doz. iz 

MG, WF —————— 

estern iced— 

Turkeys, choice ........................- 16@18 

Turkeys, poor to fair.... ......-......... 12@15 

Broilers, common to choice............. 14@15 
Chickens, choice, large ......-...........- 124@13 

me mixed sizes .... —_ ...-...-.... 1l@i12 
Fowls, fair to choice...............-..-- 11@)12} 
J 9a% 


Receipts Nov.3, were 338 packages. Receipts 
for the week were 456 packages tess than last 
year for the same period. 


Liye Peultry. 


RTD Dison 10@16} 

et aaa ea a 

COMMUNE — 10@103 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— 
Vt.& } 






. H. assorted sizes. ..... 23@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.. 22k@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs...... a 
Western, large ash tubs 22 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.. * ---224, 

Creamery, northern firsts..........-..---- - 21@ 
Creamery, western firsts................... 20721 
Creamery, seconds................-...-.-.. 16@17 
Creamery, eastern...............-....--.-- 17@21 
SS ER ror ere 21@ 
Dairy, N. Y.and Vt. firsts..............--- 18@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -............ sae 
— J 14@18 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery........ ene 234 
ey reer 22 
Common to good................-....------ 15@16 
Trunk butter in $ or}tb prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.................. 234-@24 
Firsts, northern creamery ................ 1 
Extra northern dairy.......-.............- 22 
Common to good.................----.----- 16@17 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb ............. ell 
New York twins, firsts, P fh............... 11 
New York twins, seconds, P fb............ 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.......- 11 
Vermont twins, firsts...................... 104@11 
Vermont twins, seconds.................-.. @ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P fb.............. 14 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, P tb .............. 11 
Ohio flats, P fb.. ....----2-2-2- eee eee 10}@ 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 39@ 
Eastern choice fresh 
















York State firsts........... 
Western untested....... -- 22@ 
Western selected, fresh................... 24@25 
Western dirties .........-..---------------- 13@17, 
Refrigerator stock... ..........-.--------- 19@21 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu........----.---- 60@ 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu........ 63@ 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl......--. 1 75@2 00 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, P bbl.........-. 1 25@1 50 
Yellow, East. Shore p ey eye 1 25@1 50 
Jersey, double head, P bbl.............. 2 % 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, Miss 75@80 
Cabbage, native, P Dbl......-...-...--.-- 75@1 00 
Carrots, P Dol. ...-....--------------- eoee 65@75 
Chicory, (GOL .-..: .... 20 ence cc ccnc cece 50@) 
Kscarole, P d0Z...-.---.---.----------+--+ 50@ 
Romaine, P doz .......----.-..-..------- 75@% 00 
Lettuce, —————— 50@ 
Cauliflower, P bu . ....-----.---------.-.- 1 00@ 
Cauliflower, fancy, each ..........--..... 10@20 
Celery, native, p doz...........---....-.. 75@ 
String beans, So., P bu. cO@2 50 
Spinach, P bu........- 20@ 
omatoes, P box.. --t 00@2 25 
Tomatoes, green........--- 50@75 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb. - 20@25 
Onions, native, P bu-..--..- ---- 15@ 
Parsnips, P DU.....--...-..20-----eeeceee 75@s85 
Native cress, P d0z........-..----------- 35@ 
Cucumbers, hethouse, P doz....-..-.- -- 1 00@1 25 
Green Peppers, P bbl....-.-.----.------ 1 25@1 50 
Egg plant, P crate...-..-..--..---------- 100@1 50 
Parsley, P Du .......----------------- ee 
Radishes, P box...-......---------------- @ 
uash, marrow, P bbl.....--....-.--.--- 75@1 25 
Turnips, P YOx .-.....----.------------- 1 25 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl .....-.------ 75@1 00 
Mushrooms, native, P ftb..........-----.. 75@1 00 
Mint, ꝓ dOZ ....----- 
ERE TD DOE — C 
Chives, @ DOK... ç- 1 00a) 25 
Brussels sprouts, P qt.-.-..------- 1 
Artichokes, # bu .-. 

Oyster plant, P doz.......--------------- 75@1 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl....-..- —— 75@1 00 
Fruit. 

Apples, Northern Spy ..-..----..---.---- 1 75@2 50 

Pr King, 9 Dbl ........-..... 265-200. 2 50@3 50 
“ Alexander, P bbl......... ..-..--- 2 50@3 50 
* Mackintosh, Red P bbl...-...----- 3 00@4 00 
* snow, P DbI.....-.....--.-2eenneee 2 00@3 00 
© 9002., P bbl. .....---...-------200- 2 00@2 50 
“© Maiden Blush, P bbl......-..-..---- 2 00@2 50 
*“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl..........--- 1 7@2 25 
‘© Greening, No. 1, P i365. sae4en 2 00@2 25 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 25@1 50 
** Common sweet ......-..---------- 1 25@1 75 
“* Common green, P bbl..:......---- 1 26@1 75 
** Red Varieties, p bush. box -..--- 7601 25 
‘* Green cook’g sorts, P bush. box. 50@1 00 
* common, P bbl.......-.---.--.---- 1 25@i 75 
‘© Maine Harvey, P bbl........-.--- 2 25@2 50 
** Pippins, fair to choice........-.-- 1 00 
* Pound Sweet -.......--.-.-------- 2 0072 50 
—— Flak 
Pi yp BP DOX.....-------- eee nee ee ee 1 75@2 75 
ranberries— 
ape TE eer 5 00@7 50 
Cape Cod,  bOX......----------------- 2 0002 2 
uinces— * 
Native. P bu..-.....-..-..--.----.------- 2 00@3 00 
York State, P bbl ...-......----------- 4 00@5 00 
- Native, choice, P bbl......-...-.------ 5 0UG@6 00 
srapes— 
Concord, P pony basket .......------- 15@16 
Catawba, ~ pony basket ......-..----- 15a 
Niagara, P pony basket ......---.----- 22@ 
Vergennes.............-----.----------- 16@18 
Pears— 
Seckel, P bu ......-.----.-..----------- 2 0 @3 00 
Common, P bu....--..----------------- @75 
Sheldon, P bu..........---------------- 1 50@2 00 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights.........----- 


Bulls 
Hides, south, light — salted... 
ws dry flin 


REET REST 
oe buff, in w 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each..........---.-- 
«over weights, each.........---.- 
Deacon and dairy skins.............----- 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice............ ig —— 
Evaporated, fair to prime.......-..------ 
Sun-dried, as to quality..............---- 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, # bu., Western, good to prime.2 00@2 10 
' * So le TEES SED ENS *32 40 
— ——— 121 


Red Top, Western, P 50 th sack........-- 2 00@ 
Jy Piancy recleaned, P ib........-.- <= 













1 
TD x dining tan atten OEP 
Beans. 
WON, —— 2 25 
Pea, screened enon AS 0 
mds... * 190 









ea, 
Pea, foreign ....... Spin aiy bie at 
Mediums, ct ice —— 





Mediums, foreign.... 05 
Lellow eyes, extra.................- — 2 3.00 
Yellow eyes, seconds...............-..--- 2 75 
Red Kidney ..... 2.2.2. 2....222. 2222 -s00-- -3 10@3 25 
Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No. 1,P ton JJ eA Se 16 50@17 00 

ay it) 2 a RP py ee in os tee 8 > hah 

Lag Ty 3 1g, ee ih eat ig eae a 

a fine choice............ penta aed el 

* _ Clover,mixed,® ton........... 3 

sa clover, P ton......... Beene 

* swale, 
Straw, prime rye................ 44 

traw, oat, per ton 


Straw, tangled rye 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fieur.—The market is quiet but firm. 
Spring ** aa 15, 
Spring, clear straight, $3 356@4 15. 
inter patents, 254 6. 
—E clear straight, $3 75@4 40. 
erm Meal.—$1 06a1 08 , and 
24 PH bbi; granulated: $3 toes 40 P bbl. ed 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Firm at 85 10@5 35 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 65@5 90 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 
360 P bbl. 





Cern.—Demand Pant, supply moderate. 
Ce 


No. 2, yellow, spot, 5€c. 

No. 3, yellow, 54$c. 

@Oazts.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 7c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 43}c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 43c. 

Millfeed.—Tendency lower. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $19 75. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $20 50@26 00. 

Spring wheat bran, sacks, $18 75@19 00. 
ixed feed, $20 00@/22 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25. 

Linseed, $24 50@%5 00. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 54@56c. 

Bye.—5@66c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 









Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 22 
ee oe ity oO oa etal edteaed 25 
“ ** blood Mich .............. 5 
nM Blood Onio...-.c0c Tos. 254, 
Fine delaine, Ohio...-......2.-scccccswc, 36837 
F sas Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 30@32 
Pulled wools, scoured.....................- 56 
American mohair .............-.....-...... 28@37 








EFFECT OF TAR ON SEED CoRN.—M. T. J. 
Belknap County, N. H.: Probably the yellow, 
stunted appearance of your field corn was owing 
mostly to cold summer weather. Many New 
England corn fields unless highly manured ap- 
peared this year somewhat as you describe. 
However, it is true that seed corn which has 
been soaked in coal tar or petruleum to keep 
away the crows has been considerably injured, 
the germinative ability being reduced tothe sub- 
sequent growth very greatly retarded. Plants 
grown from treated seed were yellow, weak and 
decidedly inferior to those grown from the un- 
treated seed. In tests conducted ina greenhouse 
about ninety per cent. of the grain was killed by 
the treatment. Where more dilute solutions 
were tried it was found that while the percentage 
of germination was greater there was still some 
evidence of injurious effect. 

CARE OF SECOND.GROWTH WOODLAND.—F. 
W. K., Waldo County, Me.: The gist of the 
practice recommended by Government experts 
for second-growth New England forests consists 
of thinning the woods which are not mature, so 
as to improve the conditions of growth and utilize 
material which is otherwise wasted, cutting 
mature woods in such a way that the succeeding 
growth will follow quickly and be composed of 
valuable species, the pruning which is only 
practicable in certain sorts of stands protecting 
forest property against fire and restocking waste 
land by planting and sowing. Articles soon to 
be published will include details of the subject 
by a well-known expert in forestry. 

BITTER MILK.—S. T. J., Addison County, Vt.: 
If cream or milk is apparently all right to taste 
and smell when fresh, but becomes bitter and 
otherwise tainted upon standing for some time, 
it is pretty safe to conclude that the undesirable 
change is due to bacteria that have in some way 
gained access to the milk after itis drawn from 
the udder. This contamination not infrequently 
comes from milk-pails or cans that are not thor- 
oughly cleaned and scalded or steamed. A good 
deal of the tinware used for milk has open seams 
and joints from which it is practically impossible 
to remove all the milk and fat, and the very 
little that remains in, it may be, one pail, affords 
plenty of soil for the growth of bacteria enough 
to infect a large quantity of milk. Another and 
most frequent cause of bacterial contamination 
are the loose hairs and fine particles of dirt and 
scurf that fall into the pail while milking. These 
may be harmless of themselves, but they are 
vehicles for carrying a few bacteria into the milk, 
where they grow and multiply with almost in- 
comprehensible rapidity. The remedy is to brush 
the udders and flanks of the cows before milking, 
and if necessary dampen these parts. It is 
common experience that bitter milk is 
more common in cold than in warm 
weather, and bacterfologists have found that 
the cause of this lies in the fact that the bacteria 
producing this bitter condition can resist a 
greater degree of cold than most other species. 
In case of an outbreak, we would suggest that 
samples of milk and cream be taken from difter- 
ent cows, and let them stand, each by itself. It 
will then be possible to locate the source, if not 
the cause, of the trouble, and this will be a 
jong step towards its final eradication. It 
happens that in some cows, as_ gestation 
proceeds, abnormal conditions appear in 
the milk that develop peculiarly offensive, 
but not characteristically bitter, tastes. One 
such cow in a herd is sufficient to taint 
the whole product. Farrow cows are not affected 
in this way,'and this leads to the conclusion that 
itis not prolonged lactation, but something con- 
nected with gestation, that takes from or adds 
to the milk some property that produces this 
taint. A test of the milk of each cow may serve 
to discover the one or more animals that may be 
causing trouble. 





THE HOME OF REDTOP. 
The flat prairie lands along the creeks tribu- 
tary to the Little Wabash river in southern IIli- 
nois seem best adapted to the growth the 
seed of redtop grass. This small strip of coun- 
try sent last year to the market seventy-five per 
cent. of the entire redtop-seed product of the- 
United States, and the growers receive no less 
than $300,000. 
A POTATO SPECIALIST. 

E. A. Rogers of Brunswick, Me., whose articles 
in these columns on the subject of potato cult- 
ure have attracted favorable attention, has 
raised this year 2800 bushels of potatoes in a field 
of eight acres, and had only two bushels of rotten 
ones. T. E. Skolfield, a neighbor to Mr. Rogers, 
has raised seven hundred bushels and had only 
four rotten ones in his field. Both fields had 
been well sprayed with bordeaux mixture. 

SUCCESS WITH ROOT CROPS. 

For a series of years large seed of root crops 
has given better yields at the Ontario Experi- 
ment Station than medium and small-sized seed. 
Whole seed of mangels and sugar beets pro- 
duced a greater yield than a similar quantity of 
broken seed. An experiment conducted this sea- 
son resulted in the best yields of sugar beets and 
carrots when the seed was planted 1} inches 
deep. Level culture is reported as having given 
better yields of sugar beets than ridge culture. A 
mixed fertilizer consisting of 521-3 pounds each 
of nitrate of soda and muriate of potash and 1063 
pounds of superphosphate increased the yield of 
Swedish turnips about four tons per acre, at a 
cost of about $1 per ton. 

STOCK FISH FOR PONDS. 

Within the next six weeks the United States 
Fish Commission will send out for distribution in 
the New England and Middle States many thou- 
sand young bass and crappie, which are now in 
process of capture and preparation for transpor- 
tation. These are used for stocking waters which 
have become barren, and are, protected by law 
for a certain period after being placed in their 








new habitat. Natural methods are alone em- 
ployed in propagating fish at the ponds on the 
monument grounds. Experience has shown that 
where artificial methods were employed there 
has invariably been Jess success than might have 
been expected from the care taken with the arti- 
ficial means of propagation. é ‘ 
AUSTRALIAN FARMERS AND BUTCHERS. 

The butchers’ association ot New South Wales 
has sent out a notice stating that unléss the 
farmers agree by November to give a warranty to 
the butchers stating that the cattle purchased are 
free from tuberculosis and indemnifying the 
butchers against seizure by.the sanitary authori- 
ties, the butchers will have nothing more to do 
with the South Wales farmer. The butchers 
have the advantage of organization in the ques- 
tion, whereas the ‘farmers are without any 
vestige of that modern weapon of business, so 
that the negotiations appear to have been all on 
one side, even more so than in the case of milk 
producers and contractors in the eastern United 
States. The Australian cattlemen, without ex- 
actly reflecting upon the honesty of the butchers, 
ask the very pertinent questi: n of how the car. 
casges are to be identitied in connection with the 
warranty. t 

BOOM IN THE OLD PEACH DISTRICT. 


High prices for peaches the past season or two 
have aroused new interest in the old peach-grow- 
ing sections of the middle South. A recent vis- 
itorin Maryland writes: ‘All along the road 
from Claiborne to Salisbury the evidences of a 
new Eastern shore are presented. The old or- 
chards that once won fame for Maryland and 
were neglected because of the gluts in the peach 


-market are rapidly being replaced with new or- 


chards, many of which will soon-reach the fruit- 
ing age. Farmers are planting aeres of cow-peas, 
the great land renovator—the grop that will 
quickly enrich and supply the neéded humus so 
necessary in the light soils prevalent in these 
sections. The acreage iof tomatoes and sweet 
corn that is in sight answersthe question why 
the canning industry is so prominent in Mary- 
land. Every town has many new modern cot- 
tages, and others are being built. There are 
many factories making crates, baskets, boxes 
and packages for shipping fruit. All the requi- 
sites are now “home-made.” The improved 
shipping facilities add still further incentives or 
encouragement to all horticultural and kindred 
interests. Above all things, the farmers and 
fruit growers are doing thorough and intelligent 
work. 
UTILIZING HORSE MANURE. 

On many farms and orchards great difficulty is 
experienced in utilizing to the best advantage the 
stocks of horse manure that accumulate about 
the place. Some people think the best method is 
to compost such manure for a few months. If 
care be taken in making the pile, and about 
equal quantities of fine soil are mixed with the 
manure, it turns out very well, and is, no doubt, 
a fine fertilizer. But if the dry manure is merely 
scraped into a big heap and allowed to lie with- 
out attention for months, when you go to use it 
you will probably find the centre of the heap as 
dry as dust, and three-fourths of the material 
ashy stuff that seems to have the effect of parch- 
ing the soil. If the liquid manure could be ade- 
quately saved and mixed with the soil, the matter 
would be very different, but it is not always 
the practice in the warmer districts, at any 
rate, to bed lavishly with good absorbents of 
liquid such as straw or sawdust. A good many 
people are beginning to favor the practice of 
carting the manure straight out into the land it is 
intended to fertilize. This isthe system adopted 
by W. F. Allen of Salisbury, Md. Mr. Allen is 
one of the largest American truck farmers, and 
is said to have the most extensive strawberry 
fleldsin the world. The manure he uses comes 
from New York by the hundreds of carloads, and 
is all carted straight out on to the land and spread 
as it is received. It is not plowed in, but 
worked into the soil with the cultivator. 
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—tThe Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Cal., 

has confirmed the report that Polaris is a triple 
star. The bright star—the North star—moves 
about the centre of mass of itself and a dark com- 
panion star in three days, twenty-three hours 
and fourteen minutes. These two stars also 
move slowly around another dark star ina long 
period. 
— In the manufacture of cannon the tendency 
is toward reduced weight of gun and projectile 
and increased muzzle velocity. This gives added 
range and penetration. 

——Explorers in the neighborhood of Chama, 
Guatemala, have discovered treasures during 
their excavations in search of mines. Coins and 
jewels decorating corpses buried centuries ago 
by the Aztecs and Montezumas, have bren found. 
So far the valuables have amounted to over 
$50,000. Workmen on the Chama plantations are 
wild, and have abandoned their usual work to 
hunt for buried treasures. 


GOOD BYE! SMOKE HOUSE. 


Krauser’s Liquid Extract ef Smoke 
Makes it Useless. 

The smoke house.always was a source of wor- 
riment, vexation and expense, anyhow. When 
it catches fire let it go 
up in smoke. There’s 
a better way to smoke 
meats. That is by 
o® using Krauser’s Liquid 
Extract of Smoke. It’s 
been gaining in all 








and there is no longer any doubt that it 1s driv- 
ing the smoke house out of business. 

Krauser’s Liquid Extract of Smoke is made 
from selected hickory wood. It is applied to 
meat with a brush or sponge. It contains the 
same ingredients that preserve meat that is 
smoked in the old way. It gives meat a deli- 
cious, sweet flavor and gives perfect protection 
against insects and mould, It is cheaper and 
cleaner than the old way. Information concern- 
ing its use, cost, etc., can be had by writing to the 
makers, E Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


By courtesy of Joseph Breck & Sons Corpora- 
tion we are able to present to our readers on 
first page an excellent cut! of tulips, a variety 
which is exceedingly choice. 








A GREAT OFFER OF FRUIT TREES 


The old reliable 


Milferd Nurseries, established 1870, having 
the largest orchards in D@laware, make this offer 
for fruit trees, 


JUST ONE HALF PRICE UNTIL 
DECEMBER FIRST 


for fall and spring shipments. 
This offer will not appear again. 
Ne erder accepted for less than $5.00. 
You can select a few of each kind of fruit trees 
at the net rate. 

Apple trees, all varieties, 810 a hundred. 

Peach trees, all varieties, $8 a hundred. 

Pear trees, standard and dwarf, all varieties, 813 
a hundred. 

Pium trees, all varieties, $@O a hundred. 

Cherry trees, all varieties, $25 a hundred. 

Quince trees, all varieties, 825 a hundred. 

Apricot trees, all varieties, 816 a hundred. 

Currants, 66a hundred. Gooseberries, 86 a 
hundred. 

Blackberry plants, Wilson Jr., Wilson Early, 
Early Harvest, Lucretia, Dewberry, Austin, 85 a 
thousand. 

Baspberries, Ohio, Kansas, Palmer, Souhegan, 
Conrath, Lotta, Mammoth Cluster, Cuthbert, Han- 
sell, Miller, Turner, $8 a thousand. 

This stock of fruit trees and plants ‘is guaranteed 
true to name, and free from disease. Packed free of 
charge, and delivered at station. All stock is scien- 
tifically and carefully packed, and may safely be sent 
toany part of the world. Cash with order, by money 
order of registered letter. Do not fesitate in sending 
in your order, as this firm will treat you right, and 
‘oes business all over the United States. Address, 
MILFORD NURSERIES, Box 64, Mil- 
ferd, Del. 


Show Bull for Sale. 


IMP. EMPEROR 24 205554, calved Oct. 17, 1901; got 
by Emperor 166279, dam imp. Crocus 5th by Jemi 
151010, . Croeus 4th by Topsman 146495, Crocus 3dby 
Nelson 149/67, Crocus 2d by Cayhurst 58671, followed 
by Viscount 14947, Millionaire 151012, Senator (27441) 
Champion of England—al! Cruickshank-bred bulls. 

R. G. ROBB & SON, Morning Sun, Ia. 








J. L. NASON & CO., 
The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


‘Pay special attention to the Sale, Purchase and Exchange of Farm 
Properties in all sections of New England. 


Offices: Rooms 408-409 > 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





curing grasses and 


an 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is inv a 
Comes in dered form in bottles. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


The latest fashionable fad {s the keeping a 
the same freedom as nature intended them fo. Preretore th 


bri 
Try it and 
HBOUGHTON & 


eth 

ts, it 
make your cat a beau 
bs, DU 


cat. They are not often allowed to roam with 


cannot exercise their instinct in 
A tonic is, therefore, necessary, and the Wainut 
a 


tonics —— to their health. 
Cat Food {s the best forthem. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thrive on it. 
Increases their appetite, furnishes stren 
d vitality, and 8 the hair to be of soft 
fi aluable. For old cats es m̃ a 
ful pet. Send 50 for 


them life 
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9 
rement Street, Besten, Mase. 
















































































IF YOU WANT 


a better, heavier 
— RGTUS Sime Aattee, mich. 





Commouwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of KANE 
MAHONEY, sometimes known as CAIN 


pote rit ga late of Holliston, in said County, 

eceased. 

WHEREAS John W. Mahoney, the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 

presented for allowance the first and final 

account of his administration upon the estate of 

said de eased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-fourth day of November, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show 
—— it any you have, why the same should not 

allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by arg ag a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each . week, for three. successive 
weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
a@ newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness,CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of November, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and three. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 


persone interested in the estate of MARY C. 
AWYER, late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument, purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court. for 
= by John L. Ambrose and Clarence H. 
owers, who pray that letters testamentary ma; 
be issu dtothem, the executors itherein named, 
without giving 2 surety on their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, ip said Coun'y of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of November, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week. for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
o be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known sons interested in the 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judgeof said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. : 
PROBATE COURT. 
Toall pees interested in any of the real estate 
of BENJAMIN WOUDSIDE, late of Woburn, 
in said County, deceased, intestate: 
REAS, Caroline S. Hopkins (formerly 
Woodside) of Medford, in the County of 
Middlesex, has presented to said Court a peti- 
tion, representing that she, as the widow of said 
deceased, {s interested in the real estate of said 
deceased lying in this Commonwe~lth; that the 
whole of said real estate does not exceed in value 
the sum of five thousand dollars; and praying 
that the whole of said reai estate, which is de- 
scribed 1n said petition, may be assigned and set 
out to her by the Court, according to law. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
rson interested who can be found within the 
Yommonwealth, fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court, and if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Bo ton, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
the last — to be one day, at least, 
before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this third — of Novem- 
ber, in the year one thousard nine hundred and 
three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











Mertgagee’s Sale. 


By virtue of the power of sale contained in a 
certain mortgage deed, given by Michael Mc- 
Laughitn of Boston in the ——— of Suffolk and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to Velzora 
Blamey, dated May 1, 1874, and recorded with 
Suffolk Deeas, Book 1210, page 107, for breach 
of condition of said mortgage, and for the pur- 
pose of foreclosing the same, will be sold at 

ublic auction on the premises, on Tuesday, 
he first day of December, A. D. 1903, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, all and singular the 
premises described in said mortgage, viz.— 

A certain lot or parcel of land with the build- 
ings thereon situated in that part of said Boston 
called Sonth Boston, and bounded northerly by 
Silver street, twenty-five ¥) feet; easterly b 
land now or formerly of ght. nineteen (19 
feet and four (4) inches; — by land now or 
formerly of James Stewart, by a line through the 
middle of the partition between the dwelling 
house on the — land and the land adjoin- 
ing southerly thereto, twenty-five (28), feet; and 
westerly by land now or formerly o hite, nine- 
teen (19) feet and four (4) inches; containing four 
hundred and eighty-three and one-third (483 1-3) 
square feet; reserving, however, tothe owners of 
land now or late of James Marston, their heirs 
and assigns, a common right to pass and repass 
on and over a peseaneway four feet wide, and 
to be always kept open to a height of at 
least seven feet above the ground, running 
from said land now or late of Marston to 
Silver street; saia right of —— to be 
enjoyed in common by and between said own- 
ers of said land now or late of Marston, said Mc- 
Laughlin, and said James Stewart, their heirs 
and assigns forever; being the same premises 
conve ed to said Michael McLaughlin by Wil- 
liam D. Harding, by his warranty deed, dated 
September 21, 1865, and recorded with Suffolk 
Registry of Deeds, Book 864, page 206. Said 
premises will be sold subject.to any unpaid taxes 
and assessments for betterments, if any there 
are, and to all other incumbrances of record, ‘if 


any there be. 
Fifty dollars will be required to be paid in 
cash at the time and place of sale. For further 
articulars inquire of Velzora Blamey, 113 High- 
and avenue, Somerville, Mass. 
VELZORA BLAMEY, Mortgagee. 





OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of the 

will of ANN SHEERAN, late of 
the State of New Hampshire, deceased, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appointing James R. Parry of Somerville, 
Massachusetts, his agent, as the law directs. 

eee having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
— de make payment to the subscriber. 

Address 


JaMEs H. WATERS, Executor. 
Nashua, N. H., October 23, 1903. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed public adminis- 
trator of the estate of JAMES E. NORCROSS, 
late of Concord, in the County of Middlesex, de- 
ceased, intestate, has taken upon hmself 
that trust by giving bond, as the law directs. 

All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are hereby required to exhibit the 
sam 4536 all — in oer yay said estate are 
called upon to make paymen 
FREDERICK Ww. nese — Public Adm. 


tate street, Boston. 
Boston, October 30, 1903. 





Nashua, in |, 


c Ith of Massachusett 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


bar the —— ome of kin, —“ and al. 
n tate 
JOSEPH L. PHILLIBS, late of Wilmington, in 
said County, dece: , intestate. 
WHEREAS, a = has been presented to 
said Court grant a letter of adminis- 
tration on the estate of said deceased to James 
E Kelley of ‘Wilmington, in the County of Mid- 
dl wi gi ‘bond. 
Probate 


lesex, a 

You are Ce * ang 
on to be 5 ey = —— — 
A. D. mine o’cloek in the forenooa’ 


19038, 
to show cause, ifany you have, why the same 
should not be gran 4. —— 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 

r published in Boston, the last publication 
35 —— J tn least, as > = Court. 

v RULES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this ninegeenth, day 

of —— in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and thr 
8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
WALTER B. CALDWELL of Waltham, in 
said County, minor. 

WHEREAS, Hattie B. Butman, the guardian 

nerd aes toca has —— for . lowance 

as guardian upon 

of said ward: RD gu pon the estate 

ou_ are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Carnbridge, in said 

—— the twenty-fourth day of Novem- 

ber, A..D.1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. 

And said guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation bydelivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three snecessive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
— published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and three. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want De ent is establish 
the sale and athe ot Stock, Seeds, » Aaa 
one cent per word oly, ancgding' mame, sdarees ot 
ol name. or 
initials. “No Display. "Cash to accompany the 








ANTED-—2 invalid Ladies to board in private 
familr. Ages ————— By season or life if 
heat. ‘Good home forsuch. "Hb! FAY. Winter Si 
Framingham Centre, Mass. a 





Anat er abe 2 Sect, Deas 
al or few st 
TLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE C . Boston. * 





C. W. Leghorn Hens for sale to make room for 

e hewstock. Price 50 cts. each if taken now. Sent 

by express only. MRS. A. J. TURNER, Mansfield 
Centre, Conn. 





family. Good homestead on Winter Street in 
rainingham Centre, Mass. Ages from 40 to 65 years. 
Pleasant street, good society. 
house. Board reasonable. E. 


We temny. board two invalid ladies in private 


ot water heat in the 
B. FAY. 





Furr Trees, large, first-class Baldwins and Bart- 
letts. 15 cents. Rhode Island Red Poul prize 
stock. Best pairs, 3. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 








taking charge of farm with small dairy, and 
ose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. M 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
—“ Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 


Weisting cnargs" with smail family. capable of 
J 





WANTED. Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference one who plays 
piano some, for —— House with modern im- 
ruvements in city, two in family. Can attend church, 
o big we dinners, good home, good pay. Ad- 
dress C. A. HESELTINE, Agt. B. & M., Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. 





Lg bh at ae farmer in institution for boys. 

Positively no liquor or tobacco. Wages $3) per 

— For particulars address BOX 168, Walpole, 
ass. 








ster, no liquor or " ’ . 
en, fruit, permanent place good wages. A. N. 


Wa rver, no liquor married man, yood milker, team- 
saps . be 3 
STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 





tions paying $40 to $50 a month, guaranteed. 
talogue free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph 
School, Lebanon, Pa. 


We vions ‘paytna men to learn telegraphy. Post- 
a 





ANTED—At once, ‘single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; good home with tamily pomnecent OSi- 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, Blackinton, Mass. 





ANTED-—Single man on dairy farm, good milker; 
steady job — man. FRANK D. MERRELL, 
est Hariford, Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, 83. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, South Framing- 
. Mass. 





lace for the right man. JOHN K. BURGESS, 


We Piace for th on milk farm to care for cows. Good 
edham, Mass. 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





G°e?, man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing- 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred regis- 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
— Pigs. T.G@. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





ANTED—A live, single American man for farm 
work. ust be good teamster and a hustler 
tate age and experience. References required 
Board furnished. ages Be 2 month. Steady work 
for the rightman. E. H. WAITE, Cobalt, Ct. 








ANTED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

woman for an housework in a small private 

‘amily. House allconveniences. Salary $16 per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED-—At once. competent. single man on milk 

route. Permanent position to right man. Must 

be a good milker. Apply with reference, S. D. NEW 
ELL, Bristol, Ct. 





ORsEP 
m er, 8 ie mperate, 

te wages with’ board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. 





|ANTED—Man and wife. teamster and housework 
Family 8. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 


towese, Ct. 





IANTED — Immediately, good farm hand. good 

milker and teamster and sober. $20 per month. 

sO good house girl, $3 per week. H. W. BARNES 
. Mass. 





ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17, good milker. State wages 
M. D. WHITNEY, Westminster Depot, Mass. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
A KNITTED LACE. 

Thread, or two-thread Saxony yarn, may 
be used with needles to correspond. Cast 
on 30 stitches, knit across plain once. 

1st row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain, (over, narrow) twice, 5 plain, over 
twice, purl 3 together, over, 5 plain, narrow, 
over, narrow, over twice, purl 2 together. 

After purling where the directions call for 
over followed by plain knitting or narrow- 
ing, the thread is already forward, and this 
counts as the over stitch. 

24 row—Over twice, purl 1, 25 plain, over, 
narrow, 1 plain. 

3d row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 3 
plain (over, narrow), twice, 3 plain, narrow, 
over twice, purl 1, over, narrow, 3 plain, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, 1 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together. 

~ 4th row—Ovegr twice, purl 1, 25 plain, over, 
narrow, 1 plain. 

sth row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 4 
plain, (over, narrow) twice, 2 plain, narrow, 
over twice, purl 1, over, narrow, 2 plain, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, 3 plain, over 
twice, purl 2 together. 

6th row—Over twice, purl 1, 27 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

7th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, * narrow, 5 

lain, (over, narrow ) twice, 1 n, narrow, 
—* twiee,*purl 1, *6 —— 1 plain, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, 5 plaip, over 
twice, purl 2 together. « - 

8th row—Over twice, purl 1, 28 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

9th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 6 
plain (over, narrow) twice, narrow, over 
twice, purl 1, over, narrow, narrow, Over, 
narrow, over, 7 plain, over twice, purl 2 to- 
ge her. 

10th row—Over twice, purl 1, 29 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain. 

11th row—Slip 1,2 plain, over, narrow, 4 
plain, narrow, over ; 1 plain, (over, narrow) 
twice, 3 plain, narrow, Over, narrow, over. 
1 plain, over, narrow, 4 plain, parrow, over 
twice, purl 2 together. 

12th row—Over twice, purl 2 together, 28 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

13th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 3 
plain, narrow, over, narrow, over, 1 plain, 
(over, narrow) twice, 1 plain, narrow, over, 
narrow, uver, 1 plain, (over, narrow) twice, 
2 plain, narrow, over twice, purl 2 together. 

14th row—Over twice, purl 2 together, 27 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

15th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain, narrow, over, narrow, over, 3 plain, 
over, narrow, over twice, purl 3 together, 
over, narrow, over, 3 plain, (over, narrow) 
twice, narrow, over twice, purl 2 together. 

16th row—Over twice, purl 2 together, 26 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

17th row—Slip 1, 2 plain, over, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, over, narrow, over, 5 plain, 
over, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, over, 5 plain 
(over, narrow ), twice, narrow. 

18th row—Over twice, purl 2 together, 25 
plain, over, narrow, 1 plain. 

Repeat from first row. 





Eva M. NILEs. 


— 
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Destroying Fleas. 


A good many inquiries are received dur- 
ing the year requesting information con- 
cerning methods of destroying fleas, and in 
view of this we feel that the instruction 
contained in a little pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station will be gladly received in many 
quarters. According to this pamphlet, the 
dog flea is ene of the most annoying. These 
are small, reddish-brown creatures, with a 
hard, smooth body covering, the sides being 
flattened, which enables the insects to make 
their way through the hair with ease. The 
larve and pup# are minute organisms hid- 
den among the hai or in bedding or old 
clothing. 

Various remedies for fleas have been de- 
vised. Persian insect powder dusted among 
the hairs of the animal or in the room serves 
as a preventive, and on the whole has been 
very satisfactory wherever it was used. 

Handpicking is out of the question where 
the insects have established themselves in 
great numbers. However,a single intruder 
may be the cause of much alarm and when 
removed the evil is remedied. 

The most satisfactory remedy we have 
found is the use of creolin.. This substance 
in diluted form has been used for various 
purposes for many years, such as disinfect- 
ants, deodorants, insecticides, etc. It has 
not been, however, generally recommended 
for fleas. 

The time to combat an insect pest is when 
itis in its infancy. The fleas make their 
appearance on the fur-bearing animals about 
our dwellings, and their presence is easily 
recognized when the animal begins to 
scratch and bite his fur. As it is among 
these hairs they begin their breeding, the 
treatment should begin here. 

The animal should be thoroughly washed 
with a mixture of creolin and water. This 
will destroy the adults as well as the larve 
and thus prevent further breeding. For 
dogs a three per cent. solution should be 
used ; for cats two per cent. solution, as the 
fur is more sensitive and the hair finer and 
will hold the solution longer. 

Commercial creolin may be bought at any 
drug store as a blackish-brown liquid, cost- 
ing about twenty-five cents a pint. When 
this is mixed with water it forms a milky- 
white solution. The proper mixture can be 
made by means of a graduated glass cylin- 
der. Where this is not available a three 
per cent. mixture can be made by adding 
four teaspoonfuls to a quart of water and 
four tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water. A 
two per cent. solution may be made by add- 
ing two teaspoonfulsto a quart of water or 
two tablespoonfuls toa gallon. Shake well 
and the mixture is ready for use. 

This operation may be performed by pre- 
paring a small quantity of the liquid and 
applying it to the animal with the hands or 
brush, of a quantity sufficient to completely 
submerge the patient. Submerging is the 
easiest way and should continue five min- 
utes, so that the furis thoroughly saturated. 
After the removal of the animal no more 
attention is required- than if the animal 
were submerged in clear water. This wash 
will kill all the fleas on the animal. 





— 


The Art of Getting to Sleep. 

Allthe conditions must be favorable to 
sleep. The bedroom should be quiet, dark 
and airy. In winter it is better to have the 
window away up than to shut it, so thata 
knife-edged draught shall chill an exposed 
shoulder. The temperature of the bed 
should be agreeable. Getting to sleep when 
the feet are cold is as slow a job as 
getting to sleep when hungry. A hot- 
water bottle in one case and a piece of 
bread and butter in the other will help 
things. 1 leave it to you to decide which 
is for which. A warm bed in winter is 
easily got, but a cool bed in summer is 
not so simple a proposition. However, a 
sheet made of straw matting, interposed 
‘between the regular sheet and the mattress 
will be found to mitigate sensibly the hor- 
rors of a hot night. It preserves the soft- 





ness and springiness of the bed, and yet is 
pleasantly cool without being too cool. 
Personally, I gue a 
when I have no pillows — 

The next thing is to @iterly. Re- 
member that the corner of the jaw is the 
citadel of tension. While that is clinched 
no sleep can come. But most important of 
all is the disposition of the mind so that 
sleep can come. The reason why we fail in 
this is the same as the reason why we fail in 
other things: Wedo not very genuinely want 
to succeed. As we lie stretched out after a 
busy day, there are so many thoughts that 
we want to chase after that we drop the 
notion of sleep, though we know that to- 
morrow is another day on which we can 
think. It is all very well to say: “ Dis- 
miss these thoughts.”? How to dismiss them 
is the problem that each must solve. 

At all times a perfect mob of ideas and 
words stand at the gate leading into the 
mind trying to get in. While we wake and 
are sane, there is something that stands at 
this gate and lets in only the sensible ideas 
and the words that have relation to the sub- 
ject in hand. ll the others it keeps shoo- 
ing away, with: “Get back there! Go on 
away.” It is this inhibitive faculty that 
keeps us sane. But in order to reach the 
general paralysis of sleep we have to pass 
through a preliminary stage wherein we are 
as foolish as any lunatic. When the sen- 
tinel at the gate of the mind goes off duty 
for the night, the mob of irrational ideas and 
words come trooping in; and so, when I 
would court sleep, I deliberately open the 
door of my mind to the rabble, turning 
loose upon it a troop of unrelated words 
and phrases. For some reason or other 1 
find that the vocable “‘abracadabra”’ is a 
good one to start off with. Often a word or 
sentence will repeat itself with increas- 
ing rapidity—and shall I say loudness?— 
until it is all a jumble which breaks up 
simultaneously with the disintegration of 
the colored pattern before my closed eyes.— 
Harvy Sutherland, in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 





Summer Care of Frail Children. 


J. Madison Taylor says that children who 
continue to manifest a low degree of vitality 
and slackness in play, always deserve our 
tenderest care and most diligent investiga- 
tion. The first safeguard must be to defend 
them from fussy, parental experimentation 
and spasmodic over-attention. Quiet is the 
paramount requisite, and open-air life. The 
light of the sun is of first importance, but in 
certain weather this may be too severe. The 
physician must, of course, ascertain whether 


there is any impairment of activity 
in any special organ, and _ sup- 
ply appropriate treatment, which can 


often be best applied mechanically to 
the spinal areas through which these 
can be reached, for in children, lack of 
vigor, as arule, indicates a disturbance of 
nutrition in the segments of the cord 
whence arises the vasculur innervation to 
the parts or organs most below par. The 
author gives careful directions as to the 
hygienic measures to be observed. Exer- 
cise in the form of gardening is especially 
recommended. Often in frail children motor 
education is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance.—International Medical Magazine. 


— 
>< 


Sources of Typhoid Infection. 

Seale Harris mentions the following 
causes, milk, flies, dust, contact infection, 
uncooked vegetables, oysters and _ ice. 
Dairies which supply milk to cities should 
be regularly inspected; cows should not be 
pastured in lowlands upon which the 
sewage of small towns are drained. Flies 
present a great problem. Something may 
be done to destroy flies in their breeding 
places, which is largely in the excreta from 
horses, and in human excrement. Chloride 
of lime will destroy the larve. Human 
excreta used asa fertilizing agent may carry 
infection. Vegetables should be thoroughly 
washed in pure water. Ice should be made 
only of pure water. Finally the prevention 
of typhoid fever should begin by limiting 
the infection to the patient under treatment. 
—The Mobile Medical and Surgical Journal. 








The Removal of Stains. 


There is nothing more exasperating to the 
eyes of the tired housewife than unsightly 
stains on household articles, particularly 
table linen. Much needless expense and 
loss of time are caused by the use of costly 
cleaning fluids, when a home-made com- 
pound is oftentimes far more practicable and 
effective. The following simple recipe for 
javelle water is invaluable for the removal 
of stainsfrom cotton or linen goods. Put 
one pound of washing soda into an agate 
kettle, add one quart of boiling water, boil 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Then stir 
in one-fourth pound of chloride of lime, 
breaki-g up all lumps with a stick, not 
aspoon. When cold, put into glass bottles. 
Allow it to settle and grow cold, when it is 
ready for use. This isa bleaching fluid for 
unbleached fabrics, as well as for cotton or 
linen goods which have become disco!ored 
with age or poor washing. Use about one 
cupful of the fluid in two gallons of hot 
water. Immerse the fabric for a few min- 
utes and then rinse in several waters, using 
soap to destroy the odor. But if the ma- 
terial is left too long in a strong solution it 
will be weakened, or eventually destroyed. 

Among the most common tableware stains 
are those made from tea and coffee. To 
remove them spread the stained portions 
over a bowl and pour boiling water over 
them from such a height as to give it force. 
‘For chocolate stains the remedy is borax 
and cold water. Sprinkle with borax and 
soak in cold water, after which treat as for 
tea and coffee stains. For fruit stains use 
boiling water with one-half cup of javelle 
fluid to two gallons of water. Immerse stain; 
soak a short timeand rinse well in several wa- 
ters. Wine stains should be covered with 
salt as soon as made, then treated with 
boiling water, as the fruit stains were. An- 
other good method of removing them is to 
cover with boiling milk. Milk and cream 
stains come out readily if washed in cold 
water while fresh. To cleanse an article 
soiled with meat juice, wash in cold water, 
then with soap and warm water. 

To remove iron rust, oxalic acid should 
be employed. Wet with cold water; pour 
on a strong solution of the acid: let it stand 
a few minutes, and rinse. When the stain 
has disappeared, wash in ammonia water. 
For stove polish, wash while the black is 
fresh in cold water, with naphtha soap. 
For ink stains, there are three reagents: 
A fresh blot may be removed by milk; but if 
the ink has become dry, oxalic acid or 
javelle water will be effective. The acid is 
not always successful, however, as much 
depends upon the quality of the ink. The 
javelle water has been found satisfactory 
with every brand upon which it has been 
tried. 

Perhaps the most difficult stain to re- 
move is mildew. Although applications of 
‘* buttermilk and sunshine ” may serve for 
a slight discoloration, a stubborn stain 
usaally lasts as long as the fabric. The 
only successful remedy is the use of am- 





monia. If stains are bad, hang in the 


fumes of ammonia fora week. Then wash 
well. If necessary, repeat the process, or 
lengthen the time. For this purpose put a 
little pinto a Mason jar and allow 
the stained part to hang into the can so that 
it will not touch the liquid. Cover and let 
stand as long as necessary. From my own 
experience I can testify that the above 
treatment will entirely efface even the seem- 
Aingly most hopeless of mildew stains.— 
Tribune Farmer. 





Simplicity in the Home. 

The principle of simplicity in house fur- 
nishing, which so many profess in these days 
and few practice, is applied with great lit- 
eralness by the Japanese. They havé very 
little furniture in their houses, and much of 
that little, like cushions, finger warmers 
and tobacco stoves, is only brought in when 
required. The only furniture which re- 
mains permanently in a room is a screen or 
two, a table a foot or two high—not for sit- 
ting at, but to support some valuable vase, 
and at New Year’s time the three tiered 
sacred rice flour cakes, known as mochi. 
The beds are rolled up when not in use, 
and, though the owner may have many 
handsome vases, he does not, like an Amer- 
ican housewife, try to display them all at 
once. One. or two are brought out at a 
time, the rest being kept in a fireproof 
depository made of cement. 

The Japanese house is as simple as. its 
furnishings. It is all on one floor, and is so 
light and perishable in its materials and 
construction that, even when secured for 
the night, it would in many cases scarcely 
bear the weight of adrunken man leaning 
against it. The windows are of paper 
stretched across a wooden trelliswork, and 
paper screens, sliding in grooves, serve as 
partitions. The better class of houses are 
a little more substantial, ani have glass in 
the windows, but ina land of earthquakes 
a house that can fall about the ears of the 
occupants without dolng them any serious 
injury is perhaps the most desirable. 

These houses have no heating arrange- 
ments, except little hand stoves, and the 
Japanese are seldom warm in winter beyond 
thetips of their fingers. But they do not 
seem to mind cold and are so fond of air that 
among the poorer classes the whole front of 
the house is usually taken down in the day- 
time and replaced if it is sunny, by curtains 
of dark blue or chocolate-colored cotton. 

Outside their houses the Japanese are as 
elaburate as they are simple within. Some- 
timesa man with a back yard only twelve 
feet square will convert it into a diminutive 
garden, with a lake and mountain, river, 
bridges and arbors, and if he has two or 
three acres, or even one, he will certainly 
do sv. If he can do nothing more, every 
Japanese who can afford it will have a row 
of earthenware jars, containing dwarfed 
blossoming fruit trees or the tiny firs in 
which the people of the Flowery Kingdom 
so delight, and which are made to grow 
smaller every year.—N. Y. Tribune. 


— 


Flies that Pester. 

The presence of flies in the house is a re- 
proach. It is a falling away from a high 
hygienic standard, for the fly is a pestilen- 
tial fellow. It must be admitted, however, 
that it is very difficult to keep habitable 
places free from flies. Poisonous flypapers 
are unsightly, and glutinous cords and traps 
are not very pleasant accessories in the 
household. Yet it is a matter not only of 
comfort, but also of health that the fly 
should be excluded. The fly may easily be 
a pathogenic agent, owing to the fact of its 
choice of environment being oftentimes of the 
most disgusting character. Whena fly walks 
across a suitable culture medium it leaves 
infection behind it, as shown in the colo- 
nies of organisms, which develop on the 
points with which the insect’s legs have 
been in contact. The fly, therefore, should 
be driven out of our haunts. 

It isa curious fact that flies will not pass 
through netting even though the meshes be 
quite large unless there be a source of light, 
as from a window, behind it. Thus, in 
rooms with windows only on one side a net 
over the window will absolutely keep the 
flies out, alshough the meshes of the net 
may be an inch apart.—Lancet. 








Domestic Hints. 


CORN CHOWDER. 

Chop fine one-quarter of a pound of fat salt 
pork, put into a deep kettle with two large white 
onions, chopped fine, and cook for ten minutes 
without browning. Add one pint of raw potatoes 
cut into half-inch dice and sufficient boiling 
water to cover. Cook for ten minutes, add one 
pint of corn cut or scraped from the ear, salt and 
pepper to taste and simmer for fifteen minutes 
longer. Have ready one pint of milk made into 
a thin sauce with one tab‘espoonful of butter and 
1} tablespoonfuls of flour. Add to the chowder 
with more seasoning if necessary and boil up 
twice. 

STUFFED MUSHROOMS. 

Chop one shallot, saute in half a tablespoonful 
of. butter. Remove the insides of mushrooms, 
chop with half the stalks and add to the shallot; 
add aglass of white wine and a little good broth. 
(Steep the remaining stalks in one-third cup of 
water for mushroom broth or gravy.) Cook for 
one-half hour, tnen season with salt, pepper and 
nutmeg. Add chopped parsley, butter, yolks of 
two eggs, fresh crumbs and a little lemon juice. 
Fill the mushrooms, place in a pan well buttered. 
Bake thirty minutes. Moisten with the gravy. 
Garnish with parsley. 

LEMON PIE. 

Two lemons; bake them a short time, then 
squeeze and strain the juice; boil the rind in half 
a pint of water, then pour the water in the fol- 
lowing mixture: Two cups of sugar, half cupful 
sweet milk, one tablespoonful corn starch, one 
of butter, yolks of six eggs. Bake it in paste; 
then beat the whites with eight tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and pour over the pie; brown slightly. 
This quantity makes two pies. 

RICE PLUM PUDDING. 

Three gills of rice, one-quarter pound butter, 
one-quarter pound sugar, one quart of milk, one 
teaspoonful salt, six eggs, one and a half pounds 
raisins or currants, one-half tablespoonful cinna- 
mon, a little rose water, one grated nutmeg; boil 
the rice with lemon peel in the milk till soft; mix 
butter, sugar and eggs; dredge the fruit with flour 
and put in with the cinnamon, last; bake one 
hour and a half. 

TO BOIL MUTTON. 
Boiled mutton is not a poetical dish, but it isa 
good standby for the family dinner. It appears 
much oftener on the English tables than on 
American. The leg on boiling should be quite 
fresh. Wipe, remove all the fat and put into a 
kettle of well-salted boiling water. As it begins 
to boil, skim frequently, then set back on the 
range and simmer slowly, allowing twenty min- 
utes to each pound of meat. A little riceis fre- 
quently boiled with the mutton. Serve with a 
thick caper sauce poured over the mutton and 
currant jelly. The caper sauce is merely a drawn- 
butter sauce, made by combining a scant half- 
cup of butter with two tablespoonfuls of flour in a 
saucepan, adding when bubbly one pint of the 
hot water in which the mutton was boiled, sea- 
soning to taste, and udding at the least six table. 
spoonfuls of capers or pickled nasturtium seeds. 
ENGLISH GINGER SNAPS. 
Fourteen ounces of white sugar, eight ounces 
of butter, eight eggs, one teacupful of milk, two 
ounces of ground ginger, two tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder, one and a half pound of flour. 
Mix up in the usua! way for cookies. Sift sugar 
over before cutting out the cakes. lt is gener- 
ally best to make the dough for all kinds of 


be rolled out. Different persons make very dif- 
ferent cakes of these sorts from the same recipes, 
and the common fault is too much flour in the 


for some of the changes. With too much powder 
the cakes run into each other and lose the good 
round shape they ought to have. 


a 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


A mother with several small children, and no 
kindergarten to send them to, outlines an animal 
with a pencil on a isheet of paper, then pricks it 
all around with her sewing machine, leaving the 
needle unthreaded. Her little ones take delight 
in sewing the outline thus pricked, and, at the 
same time, they learn to make a true seam and 
to place their stitches evenly. 

Too much care cannot be taken in the arrange- 
ment of the luncheon if a girl or boy is to take 
the midday meal to school. Paraffine paper 
should be used to protect each article on the bill 
of fare from its neighbor, while a fresh linen or 
paper napkin should be furnished daily. The 
odor of a stale napkin is enough to discourage a 
fastidious appetite at the start. Pack the things 
inthe order in which they are to be eaten, with 
the substantials of sandwiches, eggs or cheese at 
the top. Bananas are also usually best placed 
on top, as they decay as soon as crushed. Other 
fruits, wrapped in paper, if juicy, should be laid 
atthe bottom, with the sweets, such as home- 
made cookies, a turnover, a little individual 
cake or cup custard in between. 

Ice cream in jelly moulds is a pretty nov- 
elty. Take the prepared jelly that needs only 
the addition of water to make it jell, and pour 
it into ramekin cases. Teacups will do as 
well, however. Fill only half full. When hard, 
turn the jelly out on a plate and dig ouf the centre 
with a teaspoon dipped in hot water. Leave only 
a thick shell of jelly around the bottom and 
sides. Fill the centre with ice cream just before 
serving. 

Unslaked lime or plaster of paris mixed with 
white of egg to the consistency of cream is said 
to produce an excellent home-made cement for 
mending broken china. 

Ammonia diluted by the same amount of water 
will take ink stains out of white goods. 

When the hair will not stay properly pompa- 
doured without suppert of some kind, the 
best thing to use isthe pompadour comb. There 
are several kinds of these. The foundation is a 
round comb, much like that worn by a child. 
Over this in some of the combs is a single broad 
bana, narrower at the ends than in the centre, 
and in others three narrow bands. Still another 
style has no separate piece over the top, but has 
the band holding the teeth rolled back, giving 
the proper rise to the hair. These combs vary 
in price from ten cents to thirty-five in some 
shops, or in others the same thing from fifteen 
cents up to fifty. 

When overcome by bodily fatigue or exhausted 
by brain labor, no stimulant, so called, serves so 
well the purpose of refreshment and rest, both 
bodily and mentally, as milk. When heated as 
hot as one can readily take it it may be sipped 
slowly from a tumbler, and as itis easily digested 
one feels very soon its beneficial effects. Few 
persons realize the stimulating qualities of this 
simple beverage. 

Mourning wash goods are a little difficult to 
starch nicely. Boil one quart of clean. wheat 
bran in three gallons of water for one hour. 
While still warm, strain through:a cheesecloth, 
and wash the black muslin or linen init. Use 
neither soap nor starch. Press while damp. 

If the hands and feet perspire freely, a jar of 
powdered alum is a useful toilet adjunct. Pow- 
dered alum is not a good thiag to use every day, 
but dusted on the inside of the hands occasion 
ally, after washing, or over the sole of the foot 
and between the toes, it will dry the surface of 
the skin a little; or a little ofthe powder may be 
added to the water in which the hands were 
washed. Once in a while one sees an alum bath, 
recommended to take off that frightful, shiny 
look from the face. But alum is so drying, it can 
hardly be used without producing or accentuat- 
ing wrinkles, and surely the shiniest skin in the 
world is better than wrinkles. 

Some women who are particular over their 
toilet accessories make their own tincture of ben- 
zoin. This they do by breaking up half an ounce 
of gum benzoin and immersing it in two ounces 
of pure alcohol. The liquor is then strained and 
bottled. 

A simple wash for that bete noir of the dainty 
woman, a greasy skin, is made by dropping half 
an ounce of tincture of benzoin very slowly into 
half a piat of elderflower water. Apply witha 
soft cloth, using instead of soap and water before 
retiring. 

Fasbion Motes. 

e%s The handsomest gowns are hand-made or, 
at least, so covered with handwork as to give 
the impression of having been literally built up 
with needlework. A brown creve costume of 
great beauty is made on the simplest lines, skirt 
and waist being very slightly shirred for fullness, 
and the waist, sleeves and collar being touched 
with a little gold and pale blue Persian trimming. 
The entire gown is covered with a design of 
roses made of the material of the dress, the 
leaves as dark as the gown, the roses rather 
lighter, a wood brown, in fact. Stems and veins 
of the leaves are of chenille. The sleeves of this 
gown depart from the prevailing mode, and are 
wide at the top, falling loosely to the elbow, 
where they are finished with three hand-run 
tucks. From the elbow down the sleeves are 
tight fitting. A folded belt of brown velvet 
marks the waist line. 

e*s No form of dress trimming is more popular 
than tucks. Skirts of veiling and other light- 
weight materials have three or more bias folds 
stitched on above the hem at intervals matching 
the width of the folds. They have the effect of 
wide tucks, and the hem, being of the same 
width, appears to be an additional tuck. Some 
skirts of light material are tucked from waist to 
hem. One such was seen in a recent play. It 
was made of white dotted net, and had a deep, 
shaped flounce, tucked like the upper part of the 
skirt. Through each of the tucks was run a 
pink ribbon. A band of wide lace headed the 
flounce, and .a trailing spray of blue and white 
morning-glories was attached to the skirt in front. 
The lace waist was cut low and was trimmed 
with three little ruffles edged with pink ribbon 
and a spray of morning-glories. 

e*e A white liberty gauze waist has sleeves 
tucked in wide horizontal tucks from the shoul- 
derto below the elbow. The sleeve gradually 
widens from the top, and is quite voluminous 
wherethe tucks cease. The loose material is 
gathered ina band at the wrist. The waist is 
not tucked, butis laid in several wide box plaits 
in the front. A pointed collar of yellow lace 
fallslow over the front and back of the waist. 

ea A brown eolienne walking gown had a full 
skirt with four graduated tucks attached to the 
skirt with fagoting, a line of the fagoting heading 
the wide hem. The skirt was shirred in two 
groups, one about six inches below the belt, and 
the other about the same distance above the 
first tuck. The waist had acollar and pointed 
yoke of fagoting and two groups of shirring to 
match the skirt. 

a%e Nearby was seen a stole boa, which looked 
as if it were designed to be worn with the gown 
just described. It was a wide, flat boa, made of 
the fluffiest marabout, wood brown in color, and 
was trimmed with a double row of small, curling 
ostrich tips, which shaded from white to brown. 
a®eThe roses of crepeand chiffon which trimmed 
the brown costume are seen on almost every- 
thing. They are equally attractive when made of 
taffeta or satin. Being rather conventional, they 
are used on the simplest street and house gowns, 
A black and white foulard street dress had no 
other trimming than a trailing spray of black 
taffeta roses down the back of the skirt, falling 
from a narrow girdle of black taffeta. In a shop 
window was seen a bertha or waist garniture of 
pink chiffon and liberty satin roses, while the 
same roses in bands several yards in length were 
offered to trim the skirt of an evening gown. 











dough. The baking powder, too, is responsible | gow: 


low in color, and are interlined with violet 
chiffon. The same lace is used in the stock, add- 
Ing an. elegant touch to a most distinguished 


D. : ; 

e%e There is no doubt that‘ violet, mauve and 
purple in the softer shades are the season’s 
favorite colors. Whole windows full of gowns, 
wraps, hats and accessories. in these tones are 
seen inthe exclusive uptown shopping districts. 
In the window with the princess gown just noted 
were several hats in violet effects. One of these 
was a low-crowned sailor shape in pale mauve 
panne velvet, quilled Snely, and trimmed around 
the crown with a wreath of purple orchids. An- 
other was in a sort of an amazon shape with a 
high crown. The hat was made of folds of pale 
mauve maline, the brim edged with a band of 
purple velvet. A stiff wreath of purple violets 
encircled the crown, and a long purple plume 
was added to the decoration of a very dashing 
hat. 

eo, A charming evening gown is of heliotrope 
crepe de chine, only slightly trained. The skirt 
is accordion piaited, the edge of each plain 
lined with iridescent beads. The low-necked 
waist is also plaited, and there is a deep bertha 
of yellow lace combined with an iridescent gal- 
loon. 

e%e Mauve and most of the violet tones are 
better worn in daylight than at night. These 
colors lose lustre under artificial light, as a rule, 
and they are, under any circumstances, rather 
serious colors for festive occasions. It is a singu- 
lar fact that purple gives a more melancholy 
effect than the deepest black. An evening gown 
of black tulle or gauze is often charming and 
may be anything but sombre. A biack liberty 
chiffon has a skirt laid in small horizontal tucks 
from waist to knees, where it flares in a wide 
flounce, above which is inlet motifs of very fine 
thread lace. The lace forms a bertha and short 
tight sleeves. The bodice is tucked and is con- 
fined a the waist in a folded belt of chiffon 
velvet The tiniest ruching of the velvet finished 
th flounce. 

e® Every day new and beautiful fur garments, 
stoles and pelerines are being displayed. It is 
evident that the dressy woman’s wardrobe will 
not be considered complete unless it boasts one 
or more sets, consisting of muff, stole and hat 
of the most becoming furs. A youthful-looking 
set is of broadtail, the pelerine edged with curl- 
ing coque tips, and the hat trimmed with a 
coque amazon. A magnificent set of white bear 
included an ample hoa with long ends, a huge 
muff, and a white beaver picture hat, trimmed 
with white plumes. 

*,* Transparent black over white is immensely 
popular in evening and dinner gowns. A beauti- 
ful creation in black Chantilly, white Irish lace 
and white taffeta hasa seven-gored skirt fin- 
ished with a wide graduated flounce «edged with 
a full plaiting. The usual interlining of white 
chiffon has] an accordion-plaited flounce to add 
the flare effect. Tne skirt is composed of alter- 
nate bands of black and white lace, two of 
each, with a flounce of the black and a hip yoke 
of the white lace, the yoke having inserted strips 
of black velvet extending into the Chantilly band 
below. The lower part of the waist is of the 
white lace with black velvet strips, blousing 
over a deep girdle of velvet, fastened in the back 
with a rhinestone and silver buckle. Thereisa 
very deep yoke of Chantilly lace extending in 
shoulder caps over the elbow sleeves, which are 
composed of two rufiies of the white lace. The 
collar is black with a line of white lace around 
the top. 

e*s Ermine appears often in these matched 
sets. The muff ofan ermine set has a fringe of 
the black-tipped, lemon-touched tails, and as the 
muff is very large and each tail represents a 
whole skin, the set is extremely high priced. The 
collar is small,a mere cravat. The toque is com- 
posed entirely of the fur and the only trimming 
is bright red mercury wings, set high on the left 
side. 

e*%e One does not see a great many fur-trimmed 
dresses as yet, but the craze for fur will undoubt- 
edly spread to gown decoration as soon as the 
winter sets in. In former years fur has even been 
used on evening gowns, and there is no reason 
to doubt that history will .repeat itself in this 
regard. Many eveniug gowns of lightest mate- 
rials are trimmed with heavy bands of satin, 
velvet or spangles. A favorite decoration is 
shirred bands of taffeta or satin liberty. 
A charming dinner gown of ivory white 
erepe de chine made over pink louisine, 
has a skirt with a plain panel front and 
two shaped _ fliounces starting from the 
panel. The trimming is three puffed bands of 
pink louisine, extending around the skirt at wide 
intervals and looped overthe panel. The low- 
necked bodice is outlined with a puffed band of 
lousine looped in the front, with a similar band 
put on plain, that is, without the loop, just below 
it. The sleeves extend to the elbow and are fin- 
ished with a lace ruffle. 

a*e Ermine combined with mole makes a pretty 
set. The turban is of ermine, the turned-up brim 
being trimmed with four perpendicular bands of 
mole, On the side of the turban is a very large 
velvet rose in rose pink, mauve and black, and 
from this fall ends of white chenille fringe and 
pendants. The boa and muff are of ermine trim- 
med with inlet strips of mole. 

e*, Hats are being made of materials used in 
street gowns. These are usually faced with vel- 
vet of the same color. Zibelines and all kinds of 
shaggy and fuzzy materials are used. The trim- 
ming is slight, wings, birds, or buckles being 
employed. 

e*. Spangled dresses grow in favor, and they, 
too, show the tendency to light-weight materials 
with heavy trimming. A gown of black net over 
mauve satin, veiled with a paler tone of mauve 
chiffon, has a full skirt divided into narrow 
panels that have a round scallop at the bottom, 
each one surrounded with a heavy motif of 
spangled galloon. The same idea is carried out 
on the wide sleeves, which have white ruffled 
undersleeves to complete them. A yoke anda 
shoulder cape of mauve chiffon, elaborately em- 
broidered and bordered with a band of the back 
net, is edged with the spangled galloon. Jet 
cords. and vrnaments also trim the waistina 
military effect of epauletes. There is a high 
girdle of black satin.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
“The things that are really for thee gravitate 
to thee. You are running to seek your friend. 
Let your feet run, but your mind need not. If 
you do not find him, will you not acquiesce that 
it is best you should not find him? for thereisa 
power, which, as it is in you, is in him also, and 
could therefore very well bring you together, if it 
were for the best. You are preparing with 
eagerness to go and render a service to which 
your talent and your taste invite you, the love of 
men and the hope of fame. Has it not occurred to 
you that you have no right to go unless you are 
equally willing to be prevented from going? 0, 
believe, as thou livest, that every sound that is 
spoken over the round world, which thou ought- 
est to hear, will vibrate on thine ear! Every 
proverb, every book, every byword that belongs 
to thee for aid or comfort, ¢shall surely come 
home through open or winding passages. Every 
friend whom not thy fantastic will, but the great 
and tender heart in thee craveth, shall lock the 
in his embrace. And this, because the heart in 
thee is the heart of all; not a valve, not a wall, 
not an intersection is there anywhere in nature, 
but one blood rolls uninterruptedly an endless 
circulation through all men, as the water of the 
globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is 
one.—Emerso.'. 


The discerning of the law of divine order 
running through life is not the recognition 
of a dreary fatalism, but of a blessed and 
beneficent purpose that pervades the spir- 
itual universe. The purposes of the phys- 
ical nniverse have had their successful 
researchers in Darwin and Huxley, Agas- 
siz, Tyndall and Fiske, and others that 
might be named. But the researchers in 
the physical universe must proceed by a 
different route. ‘Spiritual things are spir- 





oe". Nothing interferes with the vogue of lace, 
and the dyed laces seem as much in evidence on 
the new fall gowns as they did inthe spring and 
summer. . A violet cloth gown made in a princess 
model is entirely covered with heavy guipure lace 
dyed to match. Under the_lace an interlining of 
violet chiffon lends a soft, lacey appearance to 
the gown. A deep fringe finishes the lace skirt, 
and the same fringe trims the waist. The bal- 








cookies and sugar cakes as soft as it can possibly 


loon sleeves are of fine applique lace, deep yel- 


itually discerned.”” Nor does the study of 
Psychology, however profound, provide 
more than atechnical familiarity with the 
mechanism, so to speak, of the spiritual 
laws whose invisible working can be known 
by divination alone; by that subtle, un- 
formulated intuitive grasp of the phys- 
ical faculties. There exists a world 
of spiritual life; an environment more 

















































































































real, more profound, infinitely mor⸗ “i 


nificant in its pobsibilities tha, the 
vironments of matter and of ether ths; ..."” 
some degree known. Indeed, 
fessor Dolbear published his great \,,,., 
“Matter, Ether and Motion,” the...’ 
has advanced to the holding that aii ;....” 
and that matter and motion are },,, ,.’ 
forms of its manifestation. “ Whe,, con 
that an organism exists ina certain «:,... 
ment,”’ writes Frederick W. H. Myer... 
mean that its energy, or some part t.:...¢ 
furms an element in a certain syst: ie, 
cosmic forces, which represents s.),.. . ra 
Giul modification of the ultimate .. 
The life of the organism consist; |. 
power of interchanging energy: wit), |... 
vironment,—of appropriating by i: , 
action some fragment of that pre--x..,, 
and limitless Power. We human },.... 
exist in the first place in a world of 1, ne 
whence we draw the obvious sustenar of 
our bodily functions.’’ 

The human being “ exists in a ,.. ld 
of matter” to the degree in whi). ... 
relates himself to matter. He .. ... 
in the ethereal world in the «....° 
to which he relates himself t, - .. 
finer and more subtle environment. 
exists in the spiritual world in the d⸗ ian 
to which he relates himself to the diy. 
life. The spiritual and physical worl: .. 
really one world,—not two; not divide: },; 
any arbitrary division; but differing in) do 
gree, as water, steam and ice,—primari|, ill 
one element,—differ in their degrees of 1:,:..,;. 
festation. It is all one realm, but denser 
or finer, lower or more exalted, accordi:): :, 
the nature of the life in its recognition and 
appropriation. This may be illustrate:: 
the most familiar instances in the (.,,:! 
scenery. Take the man, and the fly, tit 
alights on his hand. Each is occupy ing 
the same space, so to speak, in the sain 
world in such close physical contact as 1. 
actually touch; yet,—what is this wor) | 
the man ?—what is it tothe fly? It is pre. 
cisely what each can appropriate. What is 
the world to Edward Everett Hale,—for ox. 
ample; or to Mary A. Livermore, and what 
is it to the most ignorant and most base 
man or woman? Dr. Hale and Mrs. Liver- 
more, and the noble and exalted life of which 
heir lives are typical, appropriate one form 
of this world—this vast spiritual universe 
in which they live; they draw upon 
its inner forces, its outer mani- 
festation in exact proportion to the 
divine quality of their lives; the igno- 
rant, the crude, the base, draw upon the 
inner and outer forces of this same universe 
in exact proportion to their quality of life. 
Why should the world in which the Rey. Dr. 
Charles Gordon Ames lives be inany wise 
different from that of any other man who 
may have shared his boyhood’s experiences 
and associations,—of lads, born like himself 3 
into the typical ‘plain living,’’ which de- 
pended on the person himself to transform 
into the “high thinking!’’ Why, except 
that in Dr. Ames, and that range of choice 
and beautiful life of which his own is so 
conspicuous and so inspiring an illus- 
tration, was the nature that  corre- 
sponded to the finer and the higher 
rather than the lower and cruder en- 
vironment, The potato finds its fruition 
in the dense, dark earth ; the apple, its frui- 
tion in air and light and sunshine. Each 
follows its own law of development, and 
this truth is as unerring in the law of human 
life as it is in the vegetable kingdom. 

It is evident, then, that the world in 
which each human being dwells is that of 
his own selection. He, alone, selects and 
combines and assimilates the elements 
which create, so to speak, his own world. 

Yet above and beyond all this range of 
law there works a higher range of law 
which holds the lower in its grasp. As, for 
instance, above and beyond the laws of 
temperature that produce the storm or the 
sunshine of a day is the law of the earth’s 
orbit producing the change of seasons; so 
that the local law which produces rain in 
the summer is constrained, by the higher 
law, to produce snow in winter. In all 
human life the law of the soul’s primary 
choice and selection of elements is still sub- 
ject to the higher and more inclusive law of 
the Divine will. We find the man whose 
life has been all nobleness, and flawless 
integrity, and generous goodness, lead, 
mysterious)y, into seasons of the most dark 
and terrible trial; with burdens laid upon 
him which seem too great for human en- 
durance ; and to this contemplation one can 
only bring the solution of the problem as 
suggested in the lines of the poet: 


“ Christ leads us through no darker room, 
Than He went throvgh before; 

He who into God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by that door.” 


For the explanation of these seasons of 
the saddest trial and sorrow that may be 
given one to bear, he can only look to the 
lifeof the Christ,\“‘ A man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief.“ The sorrow and 
the; grief are invaluable portions of the 
soul’s culture; of the forces which are 
shaping it to inherit eternal life. The sor- 
row and the trial are temporal ; the spiritua! 
results they leave are permanent. 

And so, as Emerson discerned, ‘“ The 
things that are really for thee gravitate tv 
thee. - « O believe as thou livest, that 
every sound that is spoken over the round 
world, which thou oughtest to hear will vi- 
brate on thine ear!’”” It is the law of the 
divine order, and the entire solution of this 
entire complicated problem of living is tv 
absolutely, with perfect, joyful confidence, 
merge the human will in the divine will. 
** His will be done!”’ It is the affirmation,— 
not of a mere enforced resignation, but 0! 
supreme trust and radiance of joy. The 
King of Glory shall come in! 

The Brunswick, Boston. 

It is thought that work on the new wari 
for contagious diseases of the Stillman 
Infirmary of Cambridge will begin this 
fall. The giftof $50,000 by Mr. James 
Stillman, the donor of the infirmary, has 
made possible this new building. The 
plans, which have been made by Shepley 
Rutan & Coolidge of Boston, call for a 
three-story structure, with attic, to be con- 
— with the present building by a cor- 
ridor. 
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At Princeton, last week, the corner-ston¢ 
of the new dormitory, given by the class of 
79 and dedicated to President Woodrow 
Wilson, was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies by A. C. Cuyler, and among those 
present on this interesting occasion were 
the president of the university and Mr 
Robert Bridges and Bayard Henry. The 
class concluded the day by having a ban- 
quet at the Inn, at which President Wilson 
presided. 











Cancer Cured by Anointing with 
Oil. 


malignant growths. All forms of cancers and tumors 
internal and ex ), piles. fistula, skin dis- 
» Ctc., successfull * n’t trifle with 
life; write at once for free books givin partic 
d indisputable evidence. Address DR. D. M. BYE 
CO., Drawer 05, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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DWAY’ 
ape 


THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. — 


res all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
\, petite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Etc., and 


the system less liable to contract disease. 


OYSPEPSIA. 


1: \DWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 
\y action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Or Sent by Mail. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elim St., New York. 








- Poetry. | 


Miscellaneous. 





OCTOBEB. 

rhe harvest moon Is fair and bright 
In yonder bending sky, 

qnd sadly in the wayside boughs 
The passing breezes sigh. 


soft hangs the haze o’er hill and vale, 
Above each forest bower, 

While all the nuts are rattling down 
In many a windswept shower. 


Brightly adown the sylvan ways, 
Do Nature’s banners gleam, 

Or silently they seaward float 
On many & flowing stream. 


The woodbine hangs upon the wall 
In hues of crimson drest, 
And fair against the emerald pines 
The brilliant sumachs rest. 
Merrimac, Mass. J. B. M. WRIGHT. 





AIRSHIPS. 

Have you never sunk your money in a scheme 
that didn’t pay, 

Or brought your pens and paper out to say your 
little say, 

And discovered that the genius that should lift 
-ou from the ranks 

mae ith the same reception and was all declined 
with thanks? 

Did you ever run for office with a patriotic plan 

Fora general reformation to uplift your fellow- 


man? 
Did you ever make a trip to where the disappoint- 


ments wait? 

pid you never build an airship that refused to 
navigate? 

Ah, these fond idealisms, how they cheer the 
careless throng 

That laughs when cherished plans go right—and 
laughs when they go wrong. 

They are splendid for the masses! 
ure, be it known, 

To subsequent success may lay the humble step- 
ping stone. 

So, even though you're jilted by ambition or a 
girl, 

There’s no use in repining with your senses ina 
whirl. 

A man must do his little best and leave the rest 
to fate; ; 

And life is full of airshipsthat refuse to navi- 
gate. —The Washington Star. 
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UNSUNG. 


Who sings of the farmer? 
Grand old player of uphill game, 
Spurred by no prize of wealth or fame: 
Game which calls for a soldier’s will, 
Game which demands a sailor’s skill; 
Single-handed facer of woes, 
Deeper than buffets by human foes; 
Wager of ceaseless, stubborn fight, 
All the year, every year, day and night; 
With ill-timed drought and drench and cold, 
With the wasted crop and the stricken fold, 
With prospects of plenty rudely nipped, ; 
With the garden bared and the orchard stripped ; 
Disappointed and sick at heart, 
Weary of playing a victim’s part, 
Weary of promises unfulfilled, 
Of shattered plans and of projects killed. 
Still he plays on; stillday by day 
Girds himself bravely to the fray, 
Pays up the loss and takes the blow, 
Grimly smiles at each overthrow; 
Hopes against hope, to the creed he clings, 
End must come to the worst of things; 
So the years pass. Then the Final Call 
Bows the brave head, and back to the wall, 
Facing his world of sorrow, not shame, 
The grand old player yields the game! 


y Nobody sings of the farmer. 
oe —H. F. Abell. 
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SWEETHEARTS NOW AS THEN. 
Alas! that vows should broken be, 
And hearts disdainful grow, 
That love should from the cottage flee, 
Or bitter winds should blow; 
Her once kind words should sting like whips, 
And he should never see 
The winning smile on tiny lips 
Of children at his knee. 


But years of youth are all too fleet, 
The fires of love grow cold, 

And winter with its snow and sleet 
Bedims the summer’s gold. 

The raven locks are streaked with gray, 
And brows are seamed with care— 

© thou whose heart 1s changing! pray 
‘Yhink once of spring-time fair. 


What though the years have left their trace, 
And sorrows thick and fast 
Have clouded thy once beaming face? 
Life’s storms will soon be past. 
What though thy load seems hard to bear, 
And griets thy pathway strew? 
Remember—she—the woman’s share 
Of burden bears with you. 


Recall the half-forgotten tunes 
That once she used to sing; 

Remember now the dear, dead Junes 
When life was blossoming. 

Let no day’s sun set on thy wrath— 
Each hour with kindness fill; 

’T will smooth the end of life’s rough path 
When those dear hands are still. 


Remember now the wicket gate, 
Where purple lilacs grew; 
The robin chose his russet mate— 
He won thy love from you. 
And thou, in all thy manly pride, 
Thy youth renew again, 
Recall the days of life’s spring-tide— 
Be sweethearts now as then. 
—George N. Lowe, in the Bookman. 
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SCENT O’ PINES. 
Love, shall I liken thee unto the rose 
That is so sweet? 
Nay, since for a single day she grows 
Then scattered lies upon the garden rows 
Beneath our teet. 


But to the pertume shed when forests nod 
When noonday shines, 
That lulisus as we tread the woodland sod, 
Eternal as the eternal peace of God— 
The scent o’ pines. 
—Hugh M’Culloch, Jr. 
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EPITAPSH. 
rhe field where men for little trophies vie, 
The hollow acclamation lightly won, 
Allured him not; he loved the quiet sky, 
Wide spaces and the universal sun. 





His spirit, native to the mountain air, 
Stumbled through marshy valleys down to 
death; 
Broken in frame, he smiled to cheat despair 
And strove to sing with thin, impeded breath. 


He lies beneath; in life he vainly tried 
_To breathe large notes upon a flute too slim; 
Unuttered raptures filled him till he died; 
Pray for his soul; his songs are dead with him. 


The Foresight of Antonio. 


Harrison seemed to be full of his subject. In 
fact, he was brimming over. 

“There is nothing like suburban life,” he 
concluded. “‘You should see the trees at this time 
of the year. And the chestnuts! ” 

Stebbins listened patiently. He liked Harri 
son, and so he listened patiently. 

“He is shouting so loud,” cogitated Stebbins; 
“he is shuuting so loud that he must be hurt. 
Maybe his cook has left him again.” 

“Chestnuts as big as your fist! ’ exclaimed 
Harrison, feverishly. “You go right out and 
pick them up!” ; 

“ Now, look here, Harrison,” responded Steb- 
bins. ** Can’t you bring the Missis in from Jersey 
tomorrow and spend a few days withus? We 
can fill in the evenings, y’know, and Mrs. H. and 
Mrs.8. can go shopping together in the day- 
time.” : 
Harrison at first attempted to dissemble. He 
started tohem and to haw. He commenced to 
look like a man who is thinking about it. But 
nature speedily asserted her rights. Harrison 
made a resolute dive for Stebbins and shook him 
convulsively by the hand. 

**Count on us,” he cried brokenly. ‘ Count on 
us. To tell the truth,” he continued huskily, 
**to tell the truth, we’ve been having trouble 
with our couk lately, and—and—”’ 

“I know,” said Stebbins softy. 

Harrison averted his head and again shook 
Stebbins by the hand. A little more and the man 
would have wept. Stebbins led him gently to the 
corner. They entered. It is in such moments 
as these that the dearest of friendships are 
cemented. 

The next three days sped all too quickly. 
Harrison revelled in bed each morning till eight 
o’clock. He began to get lazy and lordly. Each 
evening he dined. There isa vast difference be- 
tween eating and dining, a difference which 
Harrison began to appreciate. He began to get 
fat and saucy. In fact, the last evening of his 
visit, he began bragging about the fishing at 
Villahurst. He related one of his best fish 
stories. 

Stebbins thereupon told a better fish atory. 
Harrison retaliated. Stebbins went him one 
better. The two ladies paused amid their lamen- 
tations concerning the uppishness of dry-goods 
clerks, and listened smilingly and judgmatically 
to this duet of fish stories. Harrison felt that 
he was on his mettle. He avoided his wife’s eye 
and in awed whispers he told about a fish, a 
monster fish, that he had once caught at Villa- 
hurst. Asaclimax he mentioned the weight of 
the fish. 

“Um!” remarked Stebbins. “ Er—did I un- 
derstand you to say it was a whale? ”’ 

* No,’ replied Harrison shortly, “ a bass.” 
Harrison put Stebbins’s chuckle-beaded guffaw 
down to ignorance. 

** And you should see the trees at this time of 
the year,” continued Harrison, turning to Mrs. 
Stebbins, “ and the chestnuts! ” 

“‘ Chestnuts? * asked Mrs. Stebbins, frowning 
at her chuckle-headed husband, “ really? ” 
“‘Chestnuts as big as your fist,” continued 
Harrison brazenly,** why you can go right out 
and pick them up. Look here,” he went on, 
** can’t you come out and stay with us over Sun- 
day?” 

“I’ve got to go to Chicago on Saturday,’ re- 
plied Stebbins with keen regret in his voice. His 
wife looked at him suprisedly. 

** They ’ve found a cook,” remarked Mrs. Steb- 
bins. 

“Um!” remarked Stebbins, thoughtfully con- 
sulting his pocketbook. ‘Come to think of it, I 
can put that Western trip over for a week.” 

It would indeed be a strange thing if in this 
country of magnificent distances it was impos- 
sible to get away from a total vacuity of cooks. 
The business certre of Villahurst was the 
scene of arushing business. Three men and a 
boy were gazing into Freeman’s hardware store 
window. In Mann’s bakery a careful house- 
keeper was undecided whether to buy a loaf of 
bread or six rolls. The postmaster had just sold 
one hundred stamps at a clip. He wiped the 
perspiration from his brow and ran into the drug 
store next door to tell this bit of startling news. 
In the doorway of his fruit and confectionery 
store sat Antonio Marino, scientifically revolv- 
ing a cylinder full of roasting peanuts. 

Harrison came along. 

* Have you any chestnuts?” he inquired, look- 
ing anxiously around. 

Antonio spread his hands with a lavish gesture 
asthough to indicate that his whole establish- 
ment was full of peanuts. “ Plenty!” he re 
marked in an utter anti-climax. 

“Do you know that old chestnut tree in 
Walker’s Woods?” continued Harrison. 

Again Antonio spread his hands. Apparently 
he was on the most intimate terms with that old 
chestnut tree in Walker’s Woods. “I know him 
well, signor,”’ he added simply. 


“Good,” said Harrison. “ Now I want you to 
take eight quarts of your largest chestnuts and 
scatter them all around that tree next Sunday 
morning. Then I want you to stay on guard till 
you see me coming, so that no one else can pick 
them up. Do you see?” 
“But [ can give them in a fine paper bag,”’ ob- 
jected Antonio, wonderingly; ‘it will save signor 
the trouble of picking them up.” 
“1 don’t want them ina paper bag,’ replied 
Harrison, impatiently. “I want them thrown all 
around that tree as if they had dropped off. How 
much are eight quarts?” 
“ Two dollars.” 
“If you’ll do just as I told you, I'll give you 
four dollars. Now do you see?” asked Harri- 
son. 
‘“* Boss!” cried Antonio, “all right. You bet. 
I'll do the right thing by you, boss, for sure 

The time was Sunday afternoon. The scene 
was Walker’s Woods. The noise of a vivacious 
nutting party broke the autumnal stillness of the 
place. Soon Harrison appeared, brazenly re- 
splendent in golf stockings. He was closely fol- 
lowed by Stebbins, Mrs. Stebbins and Mrs. Har- 
rison. 
As they approached the old chestnut tree, Har- 
rison cleared his throat. 
“I say, Stebbins,” he remarked in an off-hand 
manner, “ what’s the best way to catch squir- 
rels?”’ 
“* You’ve got me,” replied Stebbins indulgently. 
‘Climb a tree and act nutty,” elucidated Har- 
rison, stopping and beaming at the company. 
He was so obviously proud of this conundrum, so 
particularly appropriate to a nutting party, that 
Stebbins checked a chronological statement he 
was about to make regarding the history of that 


“ How’s that?” he proudly inquired. 
The company at once became busy gathering 
the nuts. 
‘But, I say, Harrison,” remarked Stebbins, 
suddenly straightening up, ‘don’t chestnuts 
grow in burrs?” 


riddle, and patted Harrison on —* — ae They make an awful noise. 
ough the trees the retreating form of An 
sae 8 been seen as he relinquished his Do come, I pray thee, common sense, 
guard over the old chestnut tree. Come and this maid defend; 
Harrison triumphantly led his party to the Or else I fear her awful life 
scene of action. He pointed to the nuts that lit- Will have an awful end. 
tered the ground. —Toronto Globe. 


“Um” ruminated Stebbins. 

He thoughtfully bit one of the nuts. 

“Um!” he ruminated again. “That’s funny, 
too,” he added. 

** What’s funny?” demanded Harrison. “ You 
make me tired, Stebbins. What’s funny now?” 
“Oh, nothing,” replied Stebbins, ‘nothing. 
“* Nothing at all, except that all these chestnuts 
have been boiled! ” 
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Miss Priscilla’s Proposal. 
“ If, therefore, you can make up your mind to 
trust your dear life to an oli soldier who has 
given his best years to his Queen and country, 
but can offer you an unfailing and res 
devotion—” , 
Miss Priscilla Bentley dropped a letter into her 
lap and covered two smooth, prettly pmk cheeks 
with her thin hands. The man with whom she 
had played when her soft gray hair stuck straight 
out from her head in a stiff little brown plait had 
been back inthe old home just a month now, and 
they had met after a lapse of forty years, and he 
had—remembered. 
“Thank You! ” she whispered—but very shyly, 
and as if even this tacit admission of a satisfied 
want was a thing unmaidenly and blamewortby. 
“Oh, God, thank You!” 
And then she crossed the room to an cld-fash- 
foned bureau and took up a penholder with a 
shaking hand. 


. . . . ° e . . . . 


**You’ve been overtirin’ yourself, I can see! ’’ 
said one Betsy Briggs, as her mistress walked 
into her little hall an hour or so later. 

“Not at all, Betsy,” said Miss Priscilla, 
brightly. “I may be a trifle flushed with the 
heat, perhaps, I—I had an important letter to 
post, and -Lalways feel more satisfied if a letter 
—— at the general office than ina pillar 

x. ‘ 
“‘Humph!” said the privileged old servant. 


ter he sald he’d left for you this afternoon, in- 
stead of at. No. 32. I said I could give no answer 
till you come in. I’m sure there’s been more 
muddles since that there young Miss Bentley 
settled ten doors lower down than you could 
count in amonth of Sundays! She ate your bit 
of sole last Thursday week, and never a—you’ll 
go and sitdown, mum, and I'l] take your boots 
off!’ 
Miss Priscilla, white suddenly to the very lips, 
was staring incredulously at the keen-eyed old 
woman before her. 
“ A note—delivered by hand, Betsy? But it 
wasn’t a mistake. It—it can’t be! ” 
Betsy sniffed. 
** Well, the boy said he’d got orders to take it 
on to No. 32, immediate, and a scoldin’ from his 
master into the bargain! I told ’im, bless me, 
1’ll make you a cup of tea in two miuutes, Miss 
Prissie! ” 
Miss Priscilla’s groping hand had gripped a 
hard, horny one, as though to save herself from 
falling. 
“I'm all right, Betsy ’—there was a strange, 
piteous expression in her blue eyes—‘‘ quite 
right. Yes, 1’ll go and sit down. But I don’t 
want any tea, or—or to be disturbed for half an 
hour, please, Betsy.’’ 
She passed op into her small sun-bathed sitting- 
room, and closed its door behind her. 
Miss Bentley! Why, of course! She had seen 
Major Duff walking with her after church on 
Sunday. Such a young, pretty woman, too—Miss 
Priscilla put out her hands with an odd, involun- 
tary gesture,as though she were avoiding a 
blow. And then she remembered the letter she 
had posted an hour before, and they flew to her 
face, and she cowered iu her chair with the 
shame and the hurt of it all—a little, shrunken 
old woman who had told a man, wanting none of 
her, that she loved him. 
That evening the somewhat unwilling Betsy set 
out to deliver a letter which had been penned 
three times over before its characters were firm 
enough to satisfy the writer. 
“Dear Major Duff,” it ran— 
I have sent on your letter, which was left 
here by mistake, to Miss Penelope Bentley. I 
was always the mischievous one in the old days 
dear friend, but by this time you will just be hav- 
ing a good laugh over.the joke which a naughty 
old woman could not resist playing upon you in 
pretending that she had applied its contents to 
herself! It really was too bad of her! Please 
forgive her, and accept very warm wishes for 
your happiness, from 

“Your sincere old friend, 

“ PRISCILLA BENTLEY.” 

Miss Priscilla peered between the laths of her 
blind with dim, scared eyes until Betsy’s thick-set 
figure passed out by the garden gate. And then 
she got down on toher knees. She had told her 
first lie, but somehow there was very much in 
connection with it to explain to God. 
** But—bless my soul, Priscilla!i—I may say 
‘ Priscilla,’ now, I suppose?” An excitable, 
white-haired man was tramping Miss Bentley’s 
sitting-room, blowing his nose violently the 
while. “ l’mashamed of you! And that girl’sa 
jewel! I’ve a good mind ”—he shot out a pro- 
tectiug arm which gave the lie to his words—“ to 
—to marry her after all, except that she wouldn’t 
look at me! ” 
“Are you—are you sure?” faltered Miss Pris- 
cilla. She was smilling, crying, apologizing in 
one fluttering, embarrassed breath. 
“amIsure? When she’s just told me that 
she’s promised to a strapping young fellow in the 
Guards! Look what you let meinfor! I went 
this morning to apologize and explain like a 
man, though I’ve faced less unpleasant things 
on a battlefield, Priscilla, and somehow—well, 
out 1t came about your little joke, ma’am! And 
she held her tongue, and stood looking out of the 
window for a minute or two, and then round she 
turned with her eyes all wet—though I’m not 
flattering myself, mind you, that it was at the 
thought of losing me—and ‘Go and tell her you 
hold her to her joke! ’ says she.” 
“Oh, Major—I—I mean Alexander! She must 
be a—a very ’’— Miss Priscilla’s gentle little 
voice broke suddenly before an adjective came. 
“ Not a word against her, Priscilla!’’—the old 
soldier wheeled round fiercely—‘‘ she’s the sweet- 
est woman, barring one ”—his rugged face soft- 
ened into sudden tenderness—“ who might have 
known that a heart which she stole when its 
owner was in petticoats, and—bless me, what 
does the old lady want this time?” 
Betsy was knocking persistently on a half- 
opened door. 
“It’s that stupid boy from the printer’s at the 
end of the road again, mum,” she said in answer 
toa timid inquiry. ‘“ He still holds to it that he 
left a bill here yesterday by mistake. It’s in my 
mind now, that maybe it’s a note I took from the 
letter-box and slipped at the back of the clock to 
wait for you.”—The Woman at Home. 


Woutb’s Department. 


AWFUL. 
There is a little maiden 
Who has an awful time: 
She has to hurry awfully 
To get to school at nine. 


She has an awful teacher ; 
Her tasks are awful hard; 

Her playmates all are awful rough 
When playing in the yard. 


She has an awful kitty 
Who often shows her claws; 

A dog who jumps upon her dress 
With awful muddy paws. 


She has a baby sister 
With an awful little nose, 
With awful cunning dimples, 
And such awful little toes. 


She has two little brothers, 
And they are awful boys; 
With their awful drums and trumpets 
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Hov We Fooled Uncle Josh. 
Uncle Josh was full of fun, liked to tell stories 
and play practical jokes on people, but he very 
strongly objected to having other people to try 
tricks on him. One spring father had a sick 


“* There has been.a boy botherin’ here for a let- |- 


entertained or he was miserable, and the inge- 
nuity of the entire family was taxed to amuse 
him. One day it occurred to me perhaps we 
might fool Uncle Josh, but how? No old joke 
would work with him. After some thinking, the 
idea came to me to dress one of my sisters ina 
suit of brother Charles’s clothes; comb her hair 
up on top of her head and ‘cover it with a cap, in 
short, make a nice looking young man of her. 
This interested the invalid, and sister Josie 
agreed to be dressed up. 

Uncle Josh and his wife lived about ten min- 
utes walk from father’s home, with his daugh- 
ter Frances and his mother. Our plan was for 
Josie to take a basket of fruit and flowers over 
for grandmother, containing beside a card with 
the old lady’s name upon It. Just as it was get- 
ting dusk sister Eva and I accompanied Josie to 
a place just below uncle’s house. There I re- 
peated my instructions to her again. I sald: 

“* Keep a sober face, do not speak, If you do you 
will give yourself away; rap on the door and 
Uncle Josh will be sure to open it; hold the 
basket out towards him, and it will be the most 
natural thing in the world for him to reach out 
and take it; if he does not do this set it down at 
his feet and turn and walk slowly away.” 

‘She did as she was told. Uncle Josh received 
the basket innocently enough, and stood in the 
doorway watching Josie until she turned a cor- 
ner and was out of his sight. Then she heard 
the door shut with a bang; and we went home 
well pleased with the success of our joke. 

The next forenoon cousin Frances came over 
to inquire how father was. After a little time 
she said: 

“Some one brought grandma a basket of nice 
fruit and lovely flowers last night.” 

And father asked. “‘ Who wasit?”’ 

And she answered, “We don’t know, we have 
wondered and wondered who it could be. A 
young man left it, but he made no remarks. I 
wish we knew who he was.” 

“ How did he look?” asked my father. 

~ “ Pasaid he was well dressed,” replied Frances, 
“* good looking, he thought; had a full, round face 
anda mustache. I don’t see who it could have 
been.” 

Just at this point father began to laugh, and the 
others who were in the secret joined in his merri- 
ment. Frances looked from one to another with 
an expression of wonder, and inquired: ‘“‘ Where 
is the fun?” 

Father said, ‘Frances tell your father he is 
well fooled this time and by the girls. That good- 
looking young man was Josie.” 

“ But he had a mustache.” 

“Yes, a fine one. Ettie put it on with black 
coal out of the stove. Ask your father to come 
over tonight and I will introduce him to the mas- 
culine messenger.”’ 

But Uncle Josh, however, kept out of our way 
as much as convenient for several weeks, but 
whenever we had a good chance we were sure to 
ask: ‘ Uncle Josh, nave you found out who that 
young man was who brought grandma the bas- 
ket?” And he would never answer, evidently 
thinking that silence was the better part of dis- 
cretion. ALLIE L. Nay. 
Peterboro, N. H. 
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Domesticated Hawks. 


We do not asarule look for gentleness ina 
hawk; every one who has had much experience 
with birds of prey knows that as a rule they are 
savage and uncompromising. With bills and 

talons sharp and strong for the very purpose of 
dealing death to the weaker creatures which 

serve them as food, and with wild, fierce cries 
which reflect their savage. almost untamable 
natures, they seem, of all birds, to be the very 
last from which to expect kindness or a response 
to kindness. However, I know of at least one 
exception—the broad-winged hawk, whose gentle 
nature, long known to ornithologists, I have lately 
had personal proof of. If I belonged to the 
imaginative school I should be apt to believe 
that the broad-winged hawk loathed his trade, 
and that he hunted and killed from sheer neces- 
sity. His mild little face and his pathetic, almost 
beseeching voice seem more in keeping witha 
creature which is hunted than with one which 
hunts, and it is sometimes difficult for me to un- 
derstand how he can ever find it in his heart to 
strike down a mouse or a frog. 

One day this summer a friend of mine founda 
nest of fledgling hawks, quietly took them away 
and shipped them to me that I might study their 
habits for a while. For about a month I kept 
them in a large cage, some six feet long, with a 
perch running from end to end. They did not 
seem to take their confinement in bad part, 
though at times they became rather uneasy, 
flitting from one ena of the perch to the other, 
often skipping lightly over each other’s backs in 
order to do so. When they were fed they showed 
little fear, taking from my hand mice, grass- 
hoppers, or raw beef, and usually carrying their 
food up on the perch to devour it. After the 
manner of hawks in general, they held it firmly 
with one or both feet and pulled it to pieces with 
their hooked bills. At all timesof the day they 
uttered their plaintive whistles, which often half 
persuaded me to give them their liberty before I 
had completed my observations. 

But I kept them until the end of the month, 
and then I took them from their temporary 
prison and tossed them into the air, one after 
another. Two of them flew away, and I saw 
neither of these again for several weeks, when a 
local gunner brought in one of them, limp and 
cold; he had shot it as it sat quietly in a tree-top 

The third bird refused to leave us. He sat in 
an apple tree all the afternoon, and only towards 
night did he fly off toa patch of woodland about 
a quarter of a mile from the house. Thence 
we could hear his pathetic ‘‘ Che-e-e-e,” which 
seemed to gently protest against our unkindness 
inallowing himto be hungry. So my wife went 
out to the wood with some food, and sitting down 
on a fallen tree, whistled softly in imitation 
of his own voice. Ina moment he came to her 
side, and although ravenously hungry, took the 
food as gently as a canary. From that time he 
has been a source of continual pleasure. After 
being fed a few times in the wood, he soon 
learned to come to the garden for his food, and 
now whenever he is hungry he flies to the roof 
and calls tous. We try torespond at once, and 
when we appear he flies down upon our hands or 
shoulders to eat whatever we may haye for him. 
At first he was quite nervous, and if a stranger 
appeared or if he heard any unusual sound, 
of any kind he was off to the woods, to come 
back only after much patient calling. But now 
no ordinary sight or sound alarms him, and al 
though the quick turns of his head show that 
nothing escapes him, he will not fly away until he 
has finished his meal. He spends most of his 
time at some distance from the house, sitting 
quietly in a tree for hours at atime. If we hap- 
pen to want him when he is away, it is only nec- 
essary towhistle. An answering ‘‘ Che-we-e-e-e” 
tells us the summons has been heard, and with a 
series of whistles, sounding nearer and nearer, 
he comes sailing gracefully over the treetops to 
the roof of the house. Then dvuwn he pitches to 
on outstretched hand and gently he takes what- 
ever is offered him. Apparently he is satisfied 
with the food which is given him, for I have not 
been able to observe that he catches anything for 
himself.—Ernest Harold Baynes, in N. Y. Post. 
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Secrets of Success. 


** What is the secret of success?” asked the 
Sphinx. 
Push, said the button. 
Take pains, said the window. 
Never be led, said the pencil. 
Be up to date, said the calendar. 
Always keep cool, said the ice. 
Do business on the tick, said the clock. 
Never lose your head, said the barrel. 
Do a driving business, said the hammer. 
Aspire to greater things, said the nutmeg. 
Make much of small things, said the micro- 
scope. 
Never do anything offhand, said the glove. 
Spend much time in reflection, said the mirror. 
Never take sides, but be round when you’re 
wanted, said the bell. 
Sacrifice yourself, so that through others you 
may succeed. 
Get a good pull with the ring, said the doorbell. 
Be sharp in all dealings, said the knife. 
Find a good thing and stick to it, said the glue. 
Trust to your stars for.success, said the night. 
Strive to make a good impression, said the seal. 
Turn all things to your advantage, said the 


lathe. 
Make the most of your good points, said the 














—J. E. Barton, in the Saturday Review. 


“ This large kind doesn’t,” replied Harrison, 
anthoritatively.j : 


spell, able to be around the house, but had to be 


compass. 


Historical. 


——Among the many peculiarities of 
Victoria which I have not seen mentioned by any 
of her biographers, not even by Mrs. Emily 
Crawford, was her predilection for organ -grind- 
ers and for strolling players in general, in whom 
———— & deep interest. When out 
æ she w frequent her ca 
and have itinerant —— Peal 
Playing brought te her, and would converse with 
them and liberally remunerate them, while if 
thelr stories seemed out of the usual, she would 
employ the Palace police and d ves to 
make inquiries about them. In fact, thé Queen 
was a perfect benefactress to the itinerant 
musician and to the organ-grinder, and as they 
were allowed to approach her carriage by the 
police in response to her summons without any 
special precautions being taken, and were, as a 
rule, recruited from the lowest classes of the 
Italians, it must be regarded as singularly for- 
tunate that no advantage was ever taken by the 
anarchists of this peculiar fad of the aged sov- 
ereign to do her an injury. : 
——lIn a recent volume on the snakes of Egypt, 
Hippolyte Boussac states that the device re- 
ferred toin the Scriptures of changing a snake 
into a rod is still practiced by the snake charm- 
ers. They touch the snake at a certain place in 
the neck, when it falls into a cataleptic condition 
and becomes straight and stiff. It is then restored 
to its former condition by taking its tail between 
the hands and firmly rolling. 
_ “It was unquestionably,” says a recent 
writer, “the system of slavery which was the 
bane of ancient civilization and the primary cause 
of its ruin. Capital owned labor; therefore, labor 
was cheap and without dignity. Authors dined 
upon rarities costing thousands of dollars in the 
case of a single meal, while his sl.ves who pro- 
duced his books were nearly starved. The only 
cost involved-in the production of a book was the 
sustegince of the servile writers and embellish- 
ers. Publication was carried on just as a planta- 
tion was worked in the days before the war. 
The largest books, with the most beautiful and 
expensive bindings, could be produced at a‘ far 
less cost in dollars and cents than they can be 
madetoday. And the same reasons which pre- 
vented modern improvements in the old slave- 
holding States prevented the introduction of the 
— —— as an organ of ancient civiliza- 
on.” ; 
——Two years ago there was exhibited in Lon- 
don a beautiful picture by an A. R. A. of an 
eighteenth-century interior, perfect in every de- 
tail but one, for on a wall of the interior was a 
small picture of a very up-to-date locomotive. 
——The death on Sept. 4 of Hannah Luke, the 
oldest priestess of the Seneca Indians, marks an 
epoch in their modern history, for she was the 
leading spirit in upholding the ancient beliefs of 
the tribe, which itis the custom to call pagan. 
She was said to be the leader in all their feasts 
and other ceremonials, and as priestess of the 
Wolf clan took precedence equally in religious 
and social observances, and although over one 
hundred years old, as late as the strawberry 
feast last June was as active as a young woman. 
——The women of civilized Europe during the 
Middle Ages were not far behind the women of 
Babylon and Constantinople in respect to the 
costliness and elaboration of their hair-dressing. 
Sometimes a steeple a yard high, made of silver 
gauze, reared itself at the back of a matron’s 
head, whence streamed an ample veil which 
hung almost to the heels. At another time in 
England, under Richard II., an enormous heart- 
shgped coiffe concealed the hair, and on many a 
monumental brass still existing in old cathedrals 
and parish churches one may study with interest 
the weird hvad-dresses of English women who 
flourished at the courts of Edward IV. and Rich- 
ard III. 


Rotes and Queries. 


LONGEVITY OF SEEDs.—“ Inquirer”: In re- 
gard to the corn taken from an ancient Indian 
mound, a correspondent of the New York Times 
says that when the papers two or three years 
ago heralded this marvelous discovery he was 
inthe Southwest engaged in archzological ex- 
ploration, and made careful investigation of the 
Arkansas find, and readily pursued it to quar- 
ters. Specimens of corn grown from the mound 
seed were sent to him by growers in Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois, and with one exception, it 
may be stated, he says that they acted innocently 
of any attempt at deception. The exception 
was that of a seed dealer who was making 
capital and money out of it. An illustrated 
article in a Philadelphia Sunday paper a 
year or two ago described a “jar, hermetically 
sealed, containing corn (maize) which has 
germinated on the Waggay farm in Indiana.” 
The whole story is a myth so far as the “‘dis- 
covery ” at Marked Tree is concerned, and a 
fraud so far as declaring that the seed in a “ her- 
metically sealed jar’ germinated. Of the first 
the correspondent asserts that he has positive 
proof; of the second, careful research has con- 
clusively proved that no seed from a“ hermeti- 
cally sealed jar’? or mummy sarcophagus has 
germinated. The Mound Builders, West and 
South, and the American Indians, used corn or 
maize as a general food, but in no instance has it 
been found in “jars ” or caches unparched. In 
the damp soil of the Mississippi valley the un- 
baked corn would mildew and sour. 

Human Hair.—“ F. L. M.“: The hair of com- 
merce from France, which manufactures fifty 
tons of human hair a year, equivalent to one 
hundred thousand switches or wigs, comes 
largely from Brittany, where blondes predomi- 
nate. Norman and Breton girls are usually 
blondes,and almost invariably have luxuriant and 
fine hair. England is now importing human hair, 
manufactured, from France to the value of $500,- 
oooayear. The United States imports human 
hair to the value of $350,000 a year, chiefly from 
Germany. The trade iu hair has for many years 
been largely monopolized in France by reason of 
the general acceptance of French hair-dressing 
as the standard of fashion. 


Popular Science. 


——About a square mile of France has been 
worn away by the English Channel in the last 
five years. In North Brittany has been noted a 
gradual subsidence of the land which has been 
in progress since 709, at which time the Channel 
Islands were joined to the coast by an isthmus.> 
——One of the most interesting applications of 
moving pictures consists in showing the life of 
microscopic creatures in views magnified ten to 
ten thousand times on a screen. An exhibition 
of micro-photographs by a French cinematograph 
has brought out with wonderful clearness such 
features as the phases of life of bees in a colony, 
the fauna and flora of a drop of river-water, the 
movements of mitesin a bit of cheese, and the 
circulation of blood in a frog’s foot. 

—An extended investigation has convinced 
Prof. K. B. Lehmann that most cases of reported 
“acute tin poisoning” are due to spoiled 
food instead of contamination from the metal of 
cans. Few undoubted cases of poisoning from 
the latter source are known. It is true, how- 
ever, that, while ordinary canned meats and 
vegetabies rarely cause such poisoning, old pre- 
serves containing malic and tartaric acids may 
have sufficient tin to produce slight acute disturb- 
ances of digestion, and it is advised that foods 
containing much of these acids be put up in glass, 
porcelain or wood. 


Brilliants. 


If Christ were here tonight and saw me tired 
And half afraid another step to take, 

I think He’d know the thing my heart desired, 
And ease the heart of all its throbbing ache. 


If Christ were here in this dull room of mine, 
That gathers up so many shadows dim, 

I am quite sure its narrow space would shine, 
And kindle into glory around Him. 

—Margaret E. Sangster, in Christian Advocate. 


The heavenly blue that dyes no other blossom 

The gentian must have caught from summer 

skies, 

And held and deepened in its heart’s rich loving 
Till like the rare blue of a baby’s eyes, 

—Jessie Anderson Chase, in Youth. 


Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
































With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouple’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it. 
—The Ingleside. 
Sweet are the songs that are sung, 
But the unsung songs are sweeter, 
For the depth of the poet’s soul 
Outstretches the bounds of metre. 


Warm are the words of love, 
But warmer the heart of the wooer, 
Friendship may hold for truth, 
But the soul of love is truer. 
—Maude Meredith, in the Argosy. 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 

Among the flelds above the sea, 
Among the winds at play; 

Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


’T Is all a myth that Autumn grieves, 

For, watch the rain among the leaves. 

With silver fringes dimly seen 

It makes each leaf a tambourine, 

And swings and leaps with elfin mirth 

To kiss the brow of mother earth; 

Or, laughing ’mid the trembling grass, 

It nods a greeting as yon pass. 

Oh! hear the rain amid the leaves, 

’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves. 
—Samuel Minturn Peck. 








Home Dressmaking. 


Wines by nv Manton. 
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4663 Girl’sRainCoat, 4564 Fancy Collars, 
6 to 12 years. Woman's and Misse’s 


Girl’s Rain Coat. 4563. 

To be Made With or Without the Applied Yoke. 
The coat consists of fronts and back and is fitted by 
means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The yoke, 
which 1s optional, is applied over it on indicated 
lines. The sleeves are ample and finished with 
shaped cuffs. At the neck is a tura-over collar, and a 
belt is worn about the waist that can be passed 
hrough the under-arm seams and under the fronts 
or over the entire coat as preferred. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 2g yards 44 inches wide or 23 yards 54 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4563, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 








Fancy Collars. 4564. 
The collars provide four styles. Number one is 
round and falls over the shoulders, concealing the 
arms-eye seams. Number two forms a smooth-fitting 
cape with deep Van Dykes at the lower edge. Number 
three is similar to number one at the back, but is 
made with stole endsthat are exceedingly graceful. 
Number four is plain, giving a round cape effect, and 
falls over the arms nearly to the elbows. 
The quantity of material required is 13 yards 18 
or 21 inches wide for number one, 1} yards for num- 
bers two, three and four for the woman’s size; 1 yard 
for number one, 1} yards for numbers two, three and 
four for the misses’ size. 
The pattern, 4564, is cut in two sizes, woman’s and 
misses.’ 








4565 Princess Wrapper, 
32 to 42 bust 


Princess Wrapper. 4565. 
The wrapper is made with backs, side-backs, under- 
arm gores and fitted lining fronts, over which the 
full ones are arranged. The yoke can be made with a 
pointed or plain outline and at both front and back or 
front only, as preferred. At the neck is a turn-over 
collar, and the sleeves are the favorite ones that are 
full at the wrists, where they are finished with 
pointed cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 113 yards 27 inches wide, 9 yards 32 inches wide, 
or 7 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4565, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 


Blouse Waist. 4566. 
The waist consists of the fitted lining, the fronts 
and the back, which are arranged over it. The back 
is plain and smooth, but the fronts blouse slightly. 
The sleeves, which make the feature, are cut in one 
Piece each, shaped to give the effect of gauntlet cuffs 
and to form wide portions above. Over the shoul- 
ders are trimming straps that terminate in points. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 43 yards of applique 
to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4566, is cut in sizes for a 32, 24. 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


4566 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 











4667 Girl's Dicss, 
6 to 12 years 


4568 Lady Doll’s Set, 
- 14, 18, 22, inches long. 


Girl’s Dress. 4567. 

@The dress consists of the waist and skirt. The 
waist is made over a fitted lining, that is faced to 
form the yoke.and is gathered at both upper and 
lower edges. The bertha is circular and serves to 
outline the yoke. The sleeves are full, wider at the 
wrists, narrower at the shoulders,and the neck is 
finished with a standing collar. The skirt is straight, 
gathered to form shirrings at its upper edge, and is 
arrangea over a lining yoke that serves to keep the 
shirrings in place. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 4 yards 27 inches wide or 33 yards 44 
inches wide with 3 yard of velvet and 53 yards of fancy 
braid to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4567, is cut in sizes for girls of 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 


Lady Dell’sSet. 4568. 
Comprising Shirred Waist (to be Made High or Low 
Neck With or Without Bertha) Shirred Skirt, 
Long Coat and Hood. 

The pattern consists of the gown, the coat and the 
hood. The gown combines a shirrea waist with a 
shirred skirt and can be made high or low neck as 
preferred, and with cr without the circular bertha 
that gives the broad shoulder effect of the season. 

The coat is loose and ample with wide bell sleeves 
and is turned back to form revers. The hood is made 
with a full, soft crown and a plain brim that is shaped 
to form points about the face. Beneath the chin are 
soft ties terminating in frills. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (18 inches), is for gown 13 yards 21 inches wide, | 
yard 32 or § yards 4 inches wide, with 3 yard of all- 
over lace; for coat 1 yard 21 or § yard 44 inches wide; 
for hood 3 yard 2) inches wide. 

The pattern, 4568, is cut in sizes for dolls of 14, 18 and 
22 inches in length, including the head. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 











With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 





promptly. Address MassacM™ETTS PLovem 
max, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Autumn Colts. 


Some men havea horror of having a colt 
come in cold weather. I don’t think the 
weather has so much to do with the poor 
stunted colts as the feed. Where these 
stunted colts are found you will find the 
small dish with a small quantity of grain 
in it. The farmer concludes the mare has 
nothing to do all winter but just suckle 
that colt, and consequently does not need 
much grain. Here let me give the new 
beginner a word of warning. Be sparing 
of the oats for the first ten days after foal- 
ing. After the colt is an hour or two old 
give the mare a nice warm bran mash, say, 
one gallon of bran, and for one week after 
that give no grain of any kind. Then try 
one pint twice a day and gradually increase 
the ration so that when the colt is two and 
a half weeks old the mare will be at full 
feed. But to go back to the small dish 
with the small quantity. Tomy mind the 
proper measure to go by is the capacity of 
the stomach. By carefully watching your 
animal you will find out what amount it 
will do best on, and that is the best meas- 
ure obtainable. Good hay and oats are not 
all that is required for the mare and foal. 
A bin of crushed oats, with an equal part 
of bran, should be the mainstay while the 
colt is sucking, and itshould be fed four or 
five times aday. When the foal is four or 
five weeks old a box should be placed in the 
stall with the mare, but out of her reach 
and on a level with the colt’s breast, into 
which a handful of dry oats can be thrown. 
The colt will soon begin to nibble at them. 
When fairly started to eat, a little bran 
may.be added, and as the colt grows older, 
say, at two morths old, substitute crushed 
oats for whole ones. I will leave the foal. 
eating crushed oats and bran at'two months 
old, and will tell of future treatment at an- 
other time.—T. E. 


a 
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Dan Patch’s Fast Mile. 


The world’s pacing records were smashed 
at Memphis Tenn., Oct. 22, when Dan 
Patch, king of pacers, did a mile in 1.56}. 
The first half was made in .58, but even the 
most enthusiastic admirers of Dan Patch 
never dreamed that he would approximate 
this speed for the entire mile. They 
watched him intently as he tore around the 
third turn, thinking that he would soon 
show signs of distress, but there was noth- 
ing of the sort to be seen, the stallion’s 
stroke being as true and free as when he 
left the wire. The time at the three-quar- 
ters was 1.27}, the third quarter having 
been paced in 29} seconds, showing wonder- 
ful rating on the part of the pacemaker, and 
also that Dan had alion’s heart to stand 
the work cut out for him. 

As the flying trio turned into the home 
stretch it was plain that the record would 
be materially lowered, but no one expected 
the final quarter to be donein twenty-nine 
seconds. But it was, the crowd cheering in 
mighty volume with every stride the pacer 
made, and although Dan tired in the last 
fifty yards, there was never a suggestion 
that he wanted to break, and his feet were 
all under him when the wire was reached. 

Then the cheering was renewed, and it 
continued until long after the horse had 
jogged back to the stand and McHenry had 
received the congratulstions of hundreds of 
men who rushed out on the stretch to shake 
his hand. There was never a question 
about the correctness of the record, hun- 
dreds of watches held by experienced timers 
in the audience making the mile as t or 
alittle faster than did the official timers. 
C. W. Marks of Chicago, who presided in 
the timers’ stand, furnished the mile by 
eighths as follows: .143, .29, .43%, .58, 1.124, 
1,274, 1.42}, 1.56}. 
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Work More Horses. 


A farmer living in Trumbull County, O., 
asks whether or not a riding gang plow, 
turning two furrows at once, would bea 
success on their heavy clay land. If it 
would be, could four 1100-pound horses draw 
it? And can as good work be done with 
gang plows as with single ones? If a gang 
plow can be used successfully he thinks it 
would be quite a saving of high-priced 
labor. ‘‘ Well, this friend is thinking in 
the right direction,’”’ replies T. B. Terry 
through the Practical Farmer. ‘* Labor is 
high at present. We cannot change this 
fact; however, we can study to make the 
labor of men more effective. But one 
cannot answer the above question posi- 
tively. Much depends on the size of the 
fields and their condition. A Western 
farmer often drives from four to six 
horses, using a gang plow, and some- 
times a harrow hitched behind a roller. 
Their tools are generally wide, arranged for 
using a good deal of horse power. But 
their fields are large and free from obstruc- 
tions. There is much flat land in Trumbull 
County and doubtless many farms with 
fields large enough so a gang plow would be 
allright. It would be an unwise invest- 
ment on our little farm, with its necessarily 
small fields. As to the work done, there is 
a difference of opinion. I am inclined to 
think that a single walking plow, in 
good hands, does as near perfect work 
as can be done. However, it is not fast 
enough for some circumstances, and I 
have seen thousands of acres well 
plowed with Western gang plows. And 
the amount of land that friends there 
tell of turning in a day seems almost in- 
credible. In the far East I have some- 
times seen two men plowing with one team, 
one driving, the other holding the plow and 
turning one furrow atatime. They would 
do well if they plowed one-third as much 
land in a day as one live Western man 
would, driving three or four horses. If the 
land is in good condition, wel! supplied 
with humus, so it is not over hard and is 
free from obstructions, I do not know why 
a gang plow will not work as well in Ohio 
as in the Northwest. If two horses can 
draw a walking plow turning. one 
furrow, it should not be much harder 
for four horses of the same size to 
draw two plows, even if the driver rides. 
But if friends in the East stick to the walk- 
ing plow, turning one furrow, from choice 
or necessity, there is no reason why they 
cannot often drive three horses abreast 
when harrowing, and thus gain a little 
using wider harrows. Or, perhaps, they can 
use the same harrow and go along faster. 
And three horses abreast make a strong 
team to draw crops to market. Many a day 
the writer has helped himself in this way. 
The third horse practically draws all load, 
you see, as an ordinary two-horse wagon is 
usually strong enough to carry a three- 
horseload. When three thousand ‘pounds 
was load enough for two horses, I drew fiye 
thousand with three abreast, week after 
week. In round numbers, say, the wagon 
weighed one thousand pounds. With three 
thousand of load, each one of two 
horses had two thousand to draw. With 
five thousand of load, each one of 
three had the same to draw. You see I 








A MARKET GARDENER’S BUSY DAY. 
See descriptive article. 














with three horses as 1 could withtwo. In 
many cases a farmer can help himself quite 
a little, now labor is so high, by arranging 
to drive more horses. If aman can earn $5 
a day for you with three horses, and only $3 
with two horses, can’t you see that you can 
make the use of a third horse enable you to 
pay more for labor and still make more? 
This matter is worth working into carefully. 
We must learn to make our labor more 
effective on the farm, sameas men do in 
other lines of business. Growling at pres- 
ent conditions will not help us out; study 
will.” 


The Farm Horse in November. 


Some farmers imagine that after the letup 
in fall work, almost anything is good enough 
to keep the horse up till the spring work 
begins. When that begins they begin to 
feed on oats. Naturally the horses, which 
have probably been existing on poor hay, 
only up to the time the work begins, fail at 
the end of half a day’s work. To pick them 
up they arethen crammed with oats, with 
the usual] result—“‘ a colic,’? and perhaps a 
dead horse. If « horse’s strength is allowed 
to run down it cannot possibly be picked up 
aga'n by over-feecing, and if a horse which 
is not used to oats is suddenly given a lib- 
eral allowance it is nearly certain to give a 
colic. It 1s much better to try and find some 
work for the animal to do all through the 
winter and keep a fair supply of oats going 
to him, so as to keep up his muscle. Theani- 
mal will then be able and willing to perform 
whatever reasonable work he is asked to do 
in a satisfactory way. We have often asked 
veterinary surgeons why the mortality in 
spring was so high; they always reply, 
injudicious feeding. A horse will do very 
well on oats and oat straw—if hay is scarce 
—but we do not advise giving barley straw 
to a horse, as it is very liable to give acute 
indigestion, followed by colic. A horse, 
for its size, has a very small stomach. It 
should, therefore, he fed often; and not 
too much ata time. For this reason care 
should be taken to supply food three times 
aday. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The goat industry of the United States is 
the subject of a pamphlet about to be 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
compiled by George F. Thompson, editor of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. The cen- 
sus of 1900 shows a total of a little less than 
two million animals, largely found in the 
Southern States. Not all kinds of goat 
skins, the circular says, are in demand for 
leather. The pelt of the Angora is, as a 
rule, too thin and poor for leather; the 
longer the hair of the goat, the thinner and 
poorer the pelt. This applies to goats not 
Angoras. Among the French mountaineers 
the raising of kids for their skins is a lead- 
ing industry. As soon as the kids are old 
enough to eat grass and other such diet, the 
skin begins to grow coarser and harder. 
The kid is, therefore, penned, not ony to 
prevent its eating improper food, but to 
prevent scratching and bruising. The con- 
ditions in the United States, it is stated, es- 
pecially as regards the item of labor, are so 
unlike those of mountainous France, that it 
is not probable that a similar industry could 
be maintained here. We import from 

$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 worth of goat skins 
annually, mostly for shoes and gloves. 

The bulletin discusses the question as to 
whether it will pay farmers to raise com- 
mon goats for the sale of kids, whose meat 
is as palatable as that of lambs, and is, in 
fact, sold in every large city as lamb’s 
meat. Ifaready market were established 
for kids at, say, $1.50 each, and if one 
nanny goat can raise three kids annually, it 
can hardly be doubted that the industry. 
could be made profitable. 

The bulletin points out that there are 
vast acreages in this country suitable for 
goat raising where perhaps.no other animals 
would thrive. The feed that goats prefer is 
browse, with a small proportion of weeds 
and grass; therefore lands burdened with 
brushwood and briers are particularly de- 
sirable. The pronounced characteristic. of 
Angora goats for destroying brushwood, 
briers, weeds, etc., has been exploited -so 
extensively that many people have received 
the impression that this was a trait peculiar 
to the Angora breed. This is not the fact; 

the predilection of goats for such a diet is 
common to all breeds alike. Brush ridden 
land is usually rich, butto clear it by ordi- 
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A to produce scar or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted togive satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by d sts. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for Seucriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 





could draw almost twice as much ina day 


‘yolk. These eggs are seldom set or hatched, 


‘; Producers have made distinct concessions, 


nary methods requires an expenditure 
varying from $5 to $40 peracre. If goats 
can do this work as thoroughly, why not 
employ them, even leaving out the question 
of their own profitableness? .The bulletin 
avers that a little investigation will prob- 
ably convince the farmer that the common 
goat is not so promising of profit as the An- 
gora. The latter produces a fleece for which 
there is a good demand at good prices, while 
the common goat contributes nothing of this 
kind. Its flesh is much more palatable than 
that of the common breed, and it is less in- 
clined to jump orclimb. On the other hand, 
the value of the skins probably is less, and 
the Angora goat usually has but one kid a 
year, while the common goats have two and 
often three. At this time there is a ready 
sale for Angoras, while it can hardly be 
said that there is a market for the common 
breed. 


The talk of a congressional investigntion 
of the Agricultural Department is likely to 
result in nothing more. . Representative 
Wardsworth of New York, chairman of the 
House committee on agriculture, has been 
looking into the question of the trouble 
about seed contracts, and does not feel that 
there is anything to warrant an investiga- 
tion. He expresses himself as satisfied that 
Secretary Wilson is taking good care of the 
interests of the Government in his depart- 
ment. 


Experiments under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture have shown 
that the tubercular bacilli producing con- 
sumption incorporated in cheese made from 
milk containing them, are killed by the 
ripening process of the cheese. It is found 
that the microbes in the cheese remain 
active for three months, but are dead in 
cheese which has been curing for a longer 
period. 

Viewing the fact that the beef trust. con- 
trols the country’s meat supply, that. cereal 
food products are } ri icipally produced ina 
few Eastern cities, ani that sugar is con- 
trolled by a trust, the Department of Agri- 
culture has been experimenting with a diet 
of fruits and nuts, the nuts supplying the 
fat deiciency of fruits. ,The results of the 
experiments made on two women, two chil- 
dren, two elderly men and two college men 
emphasize the fact that both fruits and 
nuts should be considered as staple foods 
rather than focd accessories. According to 
the experiments, nuts are the cheapest 
source of energy to be combined with fruits, 
and peanuts range far ahead of any other 
species. 

Chile controls the supplies of nitrate of 
soda of the world. This important fertil- 
izer, furnishing the cheapest form of nitro- 
gen for the farm and orchard, is produced in 
commercial quantities only in Chile and 
Peru. The production from these deposits 
in 1902 amounted to nearly three billion 
pounds, and for that year the exportation to 
the United States was forty million pounds 
greater than in 1901. Nitrate beds have re- 
cently been discovered in California, which 
possibly may become a source of consider- 
able production. 

Hens cannot lay two perfect eggs in one 
day, because the hen’s body is not capable 
of releasing sufficient carbonate of lime to 
furnish two perfect shells. The first growth 
of the egg in the hen is the yolk. When 
this reaches maturity it drops into a long, 
membraneous canal, known as the oviduct. 
As it travels through this canal it receives 
coatings of albumen, which is the white of 
the egg ; as it approaches the mouth of the 
oviduct it receives a coating of lime, which 
constitutes the shell. With a full laying 
hen this operation occurs only every twenty- 
four hours. Once ina while, however, due 
probably to stimulation and over-feeding, 
the ova, or yolks, are produced so rapidly 
that two of them drop into the oviduct to- 
gether; these ova travel together along the 
passage and receive the white separately, 
but become enclosed in one shell, and when 
laid are commonly known as double-yolked 
eggs. Such an egg is in reality a double egg, 
the white being duplicated as well as the 


but should they be fertile and hatch, the oc- 
casional four-legged or other chicken mon- 
strosity would be the result. 


The writer has tried hogs in the orchard 
and found results highly satisfactory, both 
to the orchard and hogs. The orchard im- 
proves with hog culture; by the snout many 
codlin moths find a hoggish grave and the 
soil is enriched. Hogs, unlike cattle, do 
not trouble the lower branches of the trees. 
It becomes quite unnecessary to pick up 
windfalls; they are, as it were,caught on the 
fly. Asfarasthe hogs are concerned they 
will thrive on liberal rations. A compara- 
tively smal) amount of sugar will kill a hog, 
but he will assimilate quantities of acid and 
grow fat upon it. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Milk for f Boston. 


The Boston milk situation may yet be 
settled without resort to extreme measures. 





and it is now the contractors’ turn. Their 
present position can hardly be maintained. 
Refusal to arbitrate already places them on 





sist on limiting the shipments at last win- 
ter’s short supply would appear still more 
unfair, both to the public, who do not wish 
a milk shortage, and to the producers who 
wish to sell all their milk. 

Not to appear wholly in the wrong, the 
contractors must evidently make conces- 
sions. Both parties having agreed, at least 
temporarily, on the flat price of 374 cents, 
the concessions would naturally come in 
the shape of increasing the limit of fully 
paid shipments to a more liberal basis. 
This is apparently the main hope for peace. 
Certainly the farmers will not willingly 
long continue an arrangement which sells a 
large part of their present output at lowest 
factory prices. Either they would reduce 
their output and thus make a shortage that 
would probably bring the contractors to 
terms, or they would strike at once, holding 
back all milk until fair conditions are 
offered. 

Of course the contractors will fight hard 
to retain enough of the surplus cheese to 
serve as an entering wedge in future agree- 
ments. The discount for surplus is their 
main reliance for whittling down the real 
price toa fine point, while apparently pay- 
ing according to schedule. To cut away the 
surplus clause would lop off a splendid divi- 
dend paying branch of the contract. To 
reform the zone system would stop another 
source of indefinite income. With both 
these features set right, the contractors 
might find some trouble in avoiding pay- 
ment for milk at the full price, and farmers 
when shipping milk would be able to reckon 
somewhere near what the net returns would 


All this may not come about in one year, 
but progress has been made at a good pace 


the past two years. Producers, moreover, 
have about reached a stage of organization 
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F J.C. KEITH 


11000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 
-  Auetion and. Commission Dealer 11, ° 


Horses, Mules a Ponies 


‘| aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons, Har)... 
and Horse Goods of every deseriptic” _— 


Action Sales every Friday at (0 a. n. 
' PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


’ We a stock of single and d > dumy 
Wind P. ower carts, farta and team wa one, and have thei 


est stock of harness of any concern j W 
Theory ® Ep and sell at the lowest prices. Low «., 
Simplest, strongest, most ef- and regular end spring Boston style milk way.,;,_. 
ficient, requires least_atten- All correspondence cheerfully and pro): 
tion and 8 answered. 


All the advantages * * 
——An INTERESTING SIGHT 
‘AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
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defects. . Tanks. divelene: 4 
ings. b Doe Lemar Sen j 
*5 ven on individ- 
Wisdmill catalog mailed free. 
Charies J. Jager Co., } 
N| 174 Migh 8t., Boston, Mess. 
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SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the 
abotch ‘wires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 
Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA R 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. * | @isease, so liab 
Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of rms are rmitted to remai 
— a Ng i er ertge ocr Glosserine will be found valuable after driving. 
» Verbena and Acanthus families. Guld- | Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
cxtraspping ef rib and thick meaty backs is the sort | thorough shampoo. Tt will be found tat by 
we bread. . * washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 














§ H GOD MAN OM Serra opera, 
HG ”/SPAR CREEK 
WABASH, IND. SHORT-HORNS. 


PURE BRED 


Cunsist of choice Scotch and Scotch-topped cattle 
of the most — breeding and type. Gay Mon- 
t. Valentine blood combined. The bull 


h d S$ 
Hereford Cattle, "sea aa. parma, 


W. S. MARR, 
Uppermill, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, 





STOCK FOR SALE. 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. SCOTLAND. 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull, Short-horn Cattle. 


IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn- Qin. Se ee eee at bent jae viene 
ingon the other. Young stock fer sale. oan Lady, Alexandrina, Maude, Goldie and 

Butterfly tribes; bred on the farm for gener- 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. | *“onriai'sate of butt calves in October. 


KEISER BROS., KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS, 


KEOTA, IA., RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 











the last four or five years, and especially | Weyer were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 


’ conservative figures as at the present time. 





which justifies a trial of co-operative ship- 


The union needs more men and more 
money. Its officers have no power except 


first essential, and this has been fairly well 
effected so far as can be judged in advance. 
Money enough to pay needed expenses and 
to form a good-sized reserve for emergencies 


as the producers —* on —* —* females, of Bates, Flat Cre Young Mary, Rosemary ar her trit 
i i in good breeding con on. ave three herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. I 
trol of the bulk of the mi supply is the MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. . 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


itinwy onthe enters’ part. | SFORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


Young Mary, R 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





is the second essential, and the present crisis 
is the favorable time for local unions to 
canvass actively both for members and 


withholding support from the official heads 
of the union. Secretary Hunter, the only 
paid executive, is putting a great deal ofitime 
into the work, and he represents the best 
ability at the command of the association. 
The directors are beyond doubt to a man 
worthy of entire confidence. They have to 
deal with some of the shrewdest, ablest of 


tractors; a. compact, unified body of men, 
with plenty of money and long experience 
in conducting these milk campaigns. Under 
the circumstances the union directors could 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


money. There is no apparent excuse for; WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





Ail the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 


WE 
BRED 











Boston business men r epresenting the con- All these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaining 
ON- 


three one was a granddaughter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON 
ARCH. Write us for what you want’ - — 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





have been doing their best. They should be 
loyally supported during the pending con- 
test. 

The speedy settlement of the matter de- 
pends upon the readiness of the con- 
tractors to come to terms, the first of 


settlement of the dispute. Judging from 
the past, the dealers will put off the deci- 
sion as long as possible. They should be 
brought to the point at once, in order to 
give the shippers ample time to take what- 
ever action may be required. 


not be expected to carry everything their 
cm, iat aaety wane wince WOODLAND HEREFORDS 
details of the affair doubts but that they 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 
3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


This herd comprises such cows as BETTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 


highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
November being the limit maintained for | English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her produce at 

National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLUMBIA 24, 
—* — others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 
a es. 


Visitors welcome. 


J. C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, Ill. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 
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NOVEMBER, A GREAT MONTH IN 
THE MAINE WOODs. §. 
Deer, Meese and Small Game Pientifual. 
November inthe heart of the Maine forests, 
tramping through the thickets of Kineo, or Ka- 
tahdin, or roaming around the shores of the 
beautiful Rangeleys, affords more real enjoyment 
to the sportsman than the other eleven months 
combined. 





craft, points out the deep recesses where the 
lordly moose and the wary deer are hiding. The 


The hardy guide with his knowledge of, wood- J. J1 J 
s e 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Tr excellont Percheron stallions that neu Git vane ne 
n ons ; 
buy at Our Prices. — 
n’t wait until some ono else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 


L. DeLANCEY. == Northfield, Minn 





sportsman moves with the utmost caution, a 
lesson which the guide has firmly impressed upun 
him; he reaches a vantage point, the game stands 
before him in the open; a steady arm, a careful 
eye, and his quest is successful. Baek to the 
eamp; and in a short while the guide has 
supper all ready; the appetizing odor of broiled 
partridge and grouse, delicious woodcock, baked 
duck, and the savory scent of a nicely browned 
Sirloin of venison, make known the repast 
with which the hunters regale themselves. 


and Breeders 
On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 
HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 
BULLS IN SERVICE: | TMF 'SCOPTISE HERO 1455 aw Bred at Collynie. 
DISPERSION SALE . AT “HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST II. 
Particulars later. For catalogues address - 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. 0., Canada. 





After supper the stools are pushed near to the 
blazing ping logs, and thrilling episodes and en- 
counters are recited and listened to attentively, 
a few hours of smoking and talking, then with a 


cotof pine boughs is occupied, and slumber tops 
the day’s enjoyment. This is a true’ pleasure, 
good sport and sure health in the invigorating 
atmosphere of Maine’s woodlands; but if you 


SINNISSIPPI SHORT-HORNS 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


satisfied look at the day’s quarry,the good old | Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 


Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 





prefer to stop.at a hotel, you can doso. The 


Department of the Boston & Maine R. R., Bos- ( 
ton, tells all about Maine’s game region and how |’ 
to get there. Send two cents and it will be mailed 


beautiful little booklet. called “ Fishi a HEAD 
Hunting.” published by the Gethiial Pucsonaee ROSEMONT HEREFORDS THE FAMOUS ane 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138804, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. . Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 








the wrong side of public opinion. To in- 


to you. ‘ 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, — 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Ve 
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